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ABSTRACT 


The present position of sociology as a science is best stated in relation to the other social sciences, par- 
ticularly social anthropology and psychology. That interdisciplinary co-operation in social science research is 
increasing is shown by recent changes in the organization of university departments and research programs. 
A synthesis of theoretical equipment is also developing. The war service of sociologists was of a varied nature 


in government, the armed services, and the universities. A discussion of important published works and of 


trends in the professional journals is included. 


I 

The effect of the war on American so- 
ciology was mixed. On the one hand, war 
provided stimuli and opportunities which 
hastened certain lines of development. On 
the other, by drawing personnel away from 
their normal professional work and by im- 
posing additional teaching burdens on the 
rest, it slowed up and inhibited certain other 
trends. Since it came into an already con- 
fused and complicated situation, we cannot 
now possibly estimate whether this period 
has or has not meant a major turning-point 
in the history of the subject. The very pau- 
city of publications of major scientific inter- 
est and significance indicates this. Only the 
results of the early postwar years, as shown 
in the publications of work to which the 
mature personnel of the field can now return 
and in that produced by the younger genera- 
tion just emerging into professional matur- 
ity, will enable us definitely to asses the 
larger trends.* 

t An excellent general survey of American soci- 
ology, considerably more detailed than the present 
one, is this article by Edward Shils in Pilot Papers 
(London), June, 1947. 


Institutionally, sociology was relatively 
firmly established among the social sciences 
in the American academic world when war 
came. It had its departments in most of the 
leading universities, its network of profes- 
sional societies and journals. But on the 
deeper level of the intellectual content and 
structure of the discipline, there was consid- 
erably less unity and definiteness of orienta- 
tion or security of status. The fundamental 
reasons were to be sought in certain general 
features of the state of thought about man 
and society. 

The most important intellectual disci- 
plines dealing with this field in our great 
cultural tradition of the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries have been law, 
economics, and psychology. The first, by its 
integration with a great practicing profes- 
sion, has stood somewhat aside from the 
main organization of academic disciplines.” 
It is probably still, however, the most im- 
portant systematic basis of orientation to 


*It has, however, provided the principal intel- 
lectual foundations of political science as a distinc- 
tive discipline. 
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human affairs. Economics, secondly, has 
been the best-integrated specifically social 
science with a distinctive and highly elabo- 
rated analytical conceptual scheme. Within 
the past generation, furthermore, it has be- 
come the principal basis of a flourishing 
body of applied skills of a highly profession- 
alized character. Psychology, finally, has 
been the principal mediator between the 
biological sciences and the field of social be- 
havior. Particularly because of its biological 
background, it, too, has had a relatively firm 
scientific orientation and a strategic posi- 
tion. Somewhat later than economics, it has 
undergone a great development of profes- 
sional application—above all, in the fields of 
psychiatry and clinical psychology, in rela- 
tion to the problems of the individual. 

Our cultural tradition in the social field 
has placed these three disciplines in a pe- 
culiarly strategic position. The emergence of 
sociology has largely resulted from growing 
dissatisfaction with certain features of the 
tradition, with the formalism of the legal 
approach, the individualism and rational- 
ism of economics, and the individualism and 
biological orientation of psychology. Thus, 
conceptually as well as otherwise, sociology 
has tended to be a residual discipline, to be a 
haven for all sorts of ideas and people who 
did not find a congenial berth anywhere else. 

It should be added that the earlier at- 
tempts at conceptualization involved specu- 
lative constructions—theories of social evo- 
lution and factor theories—of a scope and 
degree of abstraction which were in conflict 
with the sound empirical attitudes of well- 
trained modern scientific investigators. Pre- 
cisely the generation which saw the greatest 
opportunity for the emergence of a new the- 
oretical discipline was handicapped by the 
general reaction against theory which ac- 
companied the collapse of these speculative 
constructions. 

The primary emphases of developing so- 
ciology have thus been set by its position 
relative to these older disciplines. By con- 
trast with the law it has tended to be con- 
cerned with the informal and spontaneous 
aspects of the ordering of social life. By con- 
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trast with economics it has emphasized the 
nonrational and the elements of order and 
structure which were prior to—and, to a de- 
gree, independent of—the rational actions of 
individuals. Finally, by contrast with psy- 
chology it has emphasized the collective pat- 
terning of social life, but also its independ- 
ence from purely biological determination. 
It is not strange that the fashioning of an 
integrated discipline out of these compo- 
nents has proved a slow and difficult task, 
which even now is far from being complete. 
Substantial progress has, however, been 
made, so much so that a genuine synthesis 
seems to be in sight. 

It is a cardinal fact that, in the areas des- 
ignated above, sociology has not stood with- 
out competition. In response to pressures to 
correct their peculiar types of abstractness, 
both law and economics have put out pseu- 
dopodia in the direction of what is ordinarily 
called a sociological type of interest—as in 
the emergence of sociological jurisprudence 
and of institutional economics. But as at- 
tempts to meet the needs of the field as a 
whole, whatever their contributions to cer- 
tain crucial problems of their own disci- 
plines, these do not occupy a central posi- 
tion. With social anthropology and social 
psychology, however, the situation is differ- 
ent. 

Through its specific relation to the study 
of nonliterate peoples, in their physical, his- 
torical, and sociocultural aspects, anthropol- 
ogy has become organized separately from 
the other disciplines, spanning biology and 
the social sciences as well as history and the 
analytical social disciplines. Within it there 
have been two major trends of interest. One 
is the tendency for social anthropology to 
become specialized and thereby relatively 
independent of physical anthropology and 
archeology. This has raised in an even more 
acute form than before the question of its 
relations to the other social sciences. Sec- 
ondly, there has been a marked tendency for 
social anthropologists to abandon their tra- 
ditional limitation to the study of nonliter- 
ate societies and to embark on an “anthro- 
pology of modern life.”” Unquestionably, at 
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the present time, social anthropology and 
sociology are, as conceptualized disciplines, 
so close together as for many purposes to be 
almost fused. Whether the theoretical dif- 
ference given on the one hand in the focus on 
“culture,” on the other on “society,” will be 
sufficient to justify their permanent sepa- 
rate maintenance remains to be seen. 

In a somewhat similar manner that part 
of the field of psychology closest to the 
study of concrete social behavior has tended 
progressively to split off from the main body 
and to become more and more closely as- 
similated to social science. In particular, the 
close integration of much of psychology with 
biology has come to be either irrelevant or a 
positive hindrance. Furthermore, in the 
process of actual theoretical development, 
much of the older biologically oriented indi- 
vidualism has been modified so as to permit 
a close and direct integration with sociology 
in its direct concern for the structure and 
dynamics of the social system as a whole. 

It is, therefore, not so much in the estab- 
lished domain of sociology but rather pri- 
marily in the dynamic interplay of these 
three academic groups that the most active 
thinking toward a new synthesis has been 
taking place. This synthesis will at least end 
the older monopoly of law, economics, and 
psychology as the theoretical sciences of so- 
cial behavior and may fit them, as well-as 
newcomers, into a modified and refined con- 
ceptual scheme for the social sciences as a 
whole. Whether only one new discipline, or 
a cluster, will emerge cannot yet be pre- 
dicted. For the present, it can safely be said 
that no specialist in one field can be a com- 
petent student of general or theoretical so- 
ciology, social anthropology, or social psy- 
chology without a thorough knowledge of 
the main contributions of the other two and 
without actually continually using them and 
incorporating them into his own work.’ As 
research has stepped more and more out of 
the library and into the field, it has become 


3 This is not to say that cross-fertilization with 
other social disciplines and with biology has be- 
come unimportant; it is merely that the collabora- 
tion is not so close as it is among these three. 
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less and less possible for the individual work- 
ing entirely by himself to produce significant 
results; it has thrown ever greater emphasis 
on collaborative research. But, concomitant 
with this tendency, there has been a growing 
realization of the abstractness—and there- 
fore partialness—of the contributions of any 
one theoretically integrated discipline to a 
given concrete problem. Therefore, in be- 
coming collaborative, research has at the 
same time become much more interdiscipli- 
nary. This trend can be expected to be con- 
tinued in the future, with improvement of 
research techniques and refinement of con- 
ceptual approaches. 

Thus, as it entered the war period, so- 
ciology was an important part of a dynamic 
and rapidly developing complex of scientific 
thought and activity. It was in flux; its rela- 
tion to several of its closer academic neigh- 
bors was far from crystallized; its more fun- 
damental significance in our culture would 
have to be the product of further develop- 
ment after the war. 


II 


As compared with the lawyers, the econo- 
mists, and the psychologists, sociologists as 
a professional group were not in a favorable 
position to make a major contribution to the 
war. They did not, with a few exceptions, 
have a clearly recognized sphere of technical 
competence which would have made it a 
matter of course for those in authority to 
call upon their services, even where they 
were potentially valuable. Hence, the war 
service of members of the profession is high- 
ly varied, with individuals finding a niche 
wherever they could, too often in functions 
which had no connection with their profes- 
sion. Many served as line officers or enlisted 
men in the armed services; at least one 
taught physics in his institution to help 
make up for the severe shortage of instruc- 
tors in that field. 

Before the war there were two main 
places in government where sociologists as 
such were firmly established as essential 
technical personnel: in the Bureau of the 
Census and in the Division of Farm Popula- 
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tion and Rural Welfare of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

The great technical innovations which 
were introduced in the census of 1940 in the 
fields of population and the labor force 
greatly expanded the need for sociologically 
trained personnel. A considerable number of 
professional sociologists—most conspicuous- 
ly Philip M. Hauser as assistant director— 
have been employed there. The war placed 
new demands on the census for supplying 
various government agencies with vital in- 
formation about the population and re- 
sources of the country, with the result of 
greatly expanding its functions. In particu- 
lar, the bureau has pioneered in the develop- 
ment of sampling techniques on the basis of 
which it has been possible to make current 
reports on manpower, migration, and like 
matters, in addition to the decennial enu- 
meration. The developments of the census 
are of the first importance as a direct service 
to government and perhaps even more in 
expanding the research materials at the dis- 
posal of social scientists. In this develop- 
ment sociologists have played a leading 
part. 

The Division of Farm Population and 
Rural Welfare, of which Carl C. Taylor is 
chief, has the longest record of a major gov- 
ernment agency manned primarily by so- 
ciologists and specifically recognizing the 
distinctive contribution the sociologists had 
to make. It has had a professional personnel 
of about forty for some years. Not only has 
it conducted an ambitious program of re- 
search of its own, but it has kept the kind of 
considerations which are the sociologist’s 
special concern continually before the minds 
of policy-making officials of the Department 
of Agriculture. A sociological influence, and 
the placement of sociologists in important 
positions, has come to characterize the De- 
partment of Agriculture to a notable de- 
gree.s 

4 Philip M. Hauser, ‘Wartime Developments in 
Census Statistics,” American Sociological Review, 
X, No. 2 (1945), 160-69. 


5 Conrad Taeuber, ‘‘Some Recent Developments 
in Sociological Work in the Department of Agricul- 
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These two government organizations 
were built primarily on sociological develop- 
ments in the statistical study of population 
and in the study of small communities—the 
latter having also been forwarded greatly by 
anthropology. Another field of rapid growth 
was the study of attitudes and opinion most 
particularly in the use of questionnaire and 
interview techniques, applied to relatively 
small but carefully selected samples, to get 
statistically significant diagnoses of the atti- 
tudes, opinions, and morale of large groups. 
This is a field in which sociologists have 
been so closely associated with social psy- 
chologists that there would be great difficul- 
ty in drawing the line between them. This 
type of study had been established in gov- 
ernment before the war in the Division of 
Program Surveys of the Department of 
Agriculture, particularly since Rensis Likert 
became its chief. Though some sociologists 
participated, the main tone in this organiza- 
tion has been set by social psychologists. Its 
functions have been expanded during the 
war, with studies made for various agencies 
of the government outside agriculture, such 
as the investigations made for the Treasury, 
in connection with war-bond campaigns; for 
the Federal Reserve Board; and for the War 
Department, on the subject of the attitudes 
of veterans. 

Under more directly sociological auspices, 
a notable development of this type of work 
occurred in the Research Branch of the In- 
formation and Education Division of the 
War Department with S. A. Stouffer as 
director of research. A professional staff of 
forty or more, both in and out of uniform, 
made an extensive series of studies of prob- 
lems of attitudes and morale within the 
Army. One study had an important part in 
the Army’s decision to give combat veterans 
priority in the order of discharge. Fortunate- 
ly a large proportion of the more significant 
of these studies is being prepared for publi- 
cation by a group from the former War De- 
partment staff, under a grant of the Car- 


ture,” American Sociological Review, x, No. 2 


(1945), 169-75. 
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negie Corporation to the Social Science Re- 
search Council. 

The other most significant study of this 
type was the Strategic Bombing Surveys of 
Germany and Japan. Each survey included 
a study directed by Likert of the effects of 
bombing on enemy morale. In his staff for 
both studies were included a number of so- 
ciologists as well as psychologists. Among 
others in this work have been Theodore 
Newcomb, Charles P. Loomis, Clifford Kirk- 
patrick, Conrad Arensberg, and Richard 
Williams. The inclusion of a cross-cultural 
point of view notably broadened the per- 
spective of the scientific problems. 

On a smaller scale there have been other 
studies of this type in other agencies, for 
example, the work of Clyde Hart in the Of- 
fice of Price Administration. There was also 
the work of Margaret Mead and her staff 
for the Committee on Food Habits of the 
National Research Council. Though not a 
government enterprise, the committee 
worked in close collaboration with various 
government agencies, utilizing the services 
of sociologists in various parts of the coun- 
try. 

Among attitude studies for use in propa- 
ganda and psychological warfare, the largest 
was probably the Foreign Morale Analysis 
Division of the Office of War Information, 
directed by Alexander Leighton, a psychia- 
trist, and Clyde Kluckhohn, a social anthro- 
pologist, without direct participation of so- 
ciologists. But at least two sociologists, 
Julian Woodward and Hans Speier, played 
prominent roles in the work of O.W.I. in 
other connections. This work shaded into 
the more general problem of the understand- 
ing of the social structure and culture of for- 
eign countries for a variety of purposes. 
Here and there in the government, sociolo- 
gists—or anthropologists and psychologists 
with a closely related point of view—par- 
ticipated in this type of work. The largest 
organization was the Research and Analysis 
Branch of the Office of Strategic Services 
under the direction of a modern historian, 
W. L. Langer; it included a scattering of so- 
ciologists, anthropologists, and psycholo- 


gists. A large contribution was made by men 
who remained in their academic institutions 
to teach in the Army Civil Affairs Training 
Schools and the Army Specialized Training 
Division’s Foreign Area and Language Pro- 
grams. These programs awakened a new 
interest in the cultural and social differences 
between the United States and foreign areas 
and gave sociologists an opportunity to 
show their contributions. At the same time it 
impressed upon them the indispensability of 
collaborative work with the other social dis- 
ciplines and the students of foreign lan- 
guages. It was a development which prom- 
ises important further progress in the post- 
war world. 

A similar use of sociologists took place in 
the arrangement between the State Depart- 
ment and the Department of Agriculture to 
send a group of rural sociologists to Latin- 
American countries. Under this program ex- 
tensive studies have been made by Carl 
Taylor in Argentina, T. Lynn Smith in 
Brazil, and Nathan Whetten in Mexico. 

Thus, the professional participation of 
sociologists in the war reflected the state of 
the subject fairly accurately. The opportuni- 
ties they had were far inferior to those of 
economists or psychologists. On the whole, 
they probably contributed less than did the 
anthropologists—the latter, to be sure, hav- 
ing the great advantage of being virtually 
the only group with special knowledge of 
many out-of-the-way parts of the world 
which suddenly became of prime impor- 
tance. Still, the war gave sociologists a 
larger opportunity than ever before to show 
what they could do, and good advantage 
was taken of the opportunity. 

How much of the sociologists’ part in the 
affairs of government will survive the war it 
is difficult to say. Except for the Census 
Bureau and the Department of Agriculture, 
the immediate prospect is for very little. In 
the longer run, however, it should gradually 
increase. For the present, the most impor- 


See Robin M. Williams, “Some Observations 
on Sociological Research in Government during 
World War II,” American Sociological Review, X1 
(October, 1946), 573-77. 
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tant developments will undoubtedly shift 
back to the universities and to a few other 
private research activities. 


Sociologists who remained at their uni- 
versity posts were by no means unaffected 
by the war. Shortages of personnel, round- 
the-calendar teaching schedules, increased 
numbers of undergraduate students, and ad- 
ditional administrative tasks created heavy 
burdens for them. The consensus of the 
University of Minnesota faculty, for exam- 
ple, was stated by Stuart Chapin (in a per- 
sonal communication): ‘“There has been 
considerable sacrifice of scholarship at the 
graduate level, as this may be expressed in 
terms of productive and creative writing and 
research, because of the need of drawing off 
time and energy to take care of the enor- 
mous increase in student load at the junior 
college level.” In many cases there were 
very few graduate students left to demand 
attention. Those who remained were largely 
women and a few foreign students. Some 
light on the decline in numbers of graduate 
students is furnished by figures on the 
award of Ph.D. degrees, as reported an- 
nually in the July issues of the American 
Journal of Sociology. In the years from 1939 
to 1942 over fifty Ph.D. degrees were 
awarded annually. In 1943 the number was 
thirty-five; in 1944, thirty-three. The num- 
bers working on Ph.D. theses declined little 
during these years, but it is likely that the 
projects taken up earlier were carried on the 
rolls as active and reported as active, even 
though the candidates were in the armed 
forces or in government war work. 

Some of those who stayed at the univer- 
sities were given the opportunity to do war- 
related research or teaching which may be of 
general sociological significance. For ex- 
ample, at the University of Michigan, stud- 
ies of the huge Willow Run plant, built for 
the Ford Motor Company, were made. But 
most war-related work was only of indirect 
sociological interest. Perhaps the work of 
greatest congeniality was in the Army- 
sponsored Foreign Area and Language Pro- 


grams, mentioned above. Sociologists who 
had been refugees from Europe were of par- 
ticular value in the European curriculums. 

The interest in the cultural area as a unit 
of study has continued into the postwar 
period. Thus at the University of Michigan 
there will be curriculums in the Far Eastern 
and Latin-American areas. At Harvard Uni- 
versity, since the fall of 1946, sociologists 
have had a share in the studies of the Far 
East and Soviet Russia. Other important 
“area”? programs have been established at 
Yale, Northwestern, and the University of 
Washington.’ 


IV 


The professional journals of sociological 
interest continued publication throughout 
the war on their regular schedules, although 
paper shortages necessitated a diminution in 
size and the adoption of the two-column 
format. In general, the journals provided, as 
they usually do, a good perspective on the 
state of current sociological research. While 
the volume of publishable papers was main- 
tained nearly at pre-war levels, it is likely 
that there were many fewer outstanding 
contributions. 

The American Journal of Sociology, oldest 
of the journals, and the American Sociologi- 
cal Review, official publication of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society, remained the most 
important mediums. Social Forces, however, 
although still primarily devoted to the prob- 
lems of the South, continued to publish 
some outstanding articles of general inter- 
est. Sociology and Social Research, published 
on the Pacific Coast, also had a regional 
focus. Despite the war, plans made in 1941 
matured in October, 1942, when the first 
issue of the Journal of Legal and Political So- 
ciology was published under the editorship 
of Georges Gurvitch, with an advisory board 
of distinguished American social scientists. 
The articles in the first issues set a remark- 
ably high level of interest and value. Upon 
the return of Professor Gurvitch to France, 


7 Robert B. Hall, Area Studies (“Social Science 
Research Council Pamphlets,” No. 3 [New York, 
1947]). 
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publication responsibility was assumed by 
the University in Exile. 

The journals of peripheral interest to so- 
ciologists remained the same, among them 
being the Journal of Social Philosophy, the 
Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, and Social Research pub- 
lished by the University in Exile. To these a 
new publication was added, the Journal for 
the Psychological Study of Social Issues, 
which sought to capture the attention of the 
layman as well as of the professional. 

The special issues devoted to single sub- 
jects by the American Journal of Sociology 
and the American Sociological Review reflect 
the changes of interest of sociologists during 
the war. In 1939 and 1940 the Journal had 
sponsored symposiums on personality traits, 
Freud, human ecology, and social attitudes. 
The articles summed up past theoretical de- 
velopments and research, formulated un- 
solved problems, and pointed the path to 
further research. In 1941 the Journal pub- 
lished an issue on war and one on morale and 
civilian defense. In 1942 there was an issue 
on recent social changes; this was descrip- 
tive rather than theoretical and related to 
immediate social issues. In June, 1944, the 
Review devoted a whole issue to the Soviet 
Union. In March of that year the Journal 
anticipated the future in an issue on the 
postwar world. The outstanding single issue 
during the war, for its symbolic value as 
much as for its stock-taking articles, was the 
semicentennial issue of the Journal. In the 
American university world, fifty years is a 
venerable age for a professional social sci- 
ence journal. 

The American Sociological Society con- 
tinued as the most general and inclusive pro- 
fessional organization. Because of govern- 
ment restrictions on wartime travel, the an- 
nual meetings after 1942 had to be aban- 
doned. The meeting in March, 1946, was the 
first postwar gathering. The regional so- 
ciological societies also continued, but they, 
too, were forced to curtail their meetings. 


V 
During the war, responding to immediate 
needs and looking to the postwar future, the 


sociology departments at the universities in- 
stituted important changes. The Committee 
on Training and Recruitment of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society reported that one- 
third of the institutions offering Ph.D. train- 
ing had made revisions of courses before the 
end of the war and that all the rest were 
planning changes. Sociologists shared the 
widespread feeling of the times in education 
as a whole, the need for stock-taking and 
revaluation, of setting new and clearer goals, 
and of taking more adequate steps to reach 
them. 

At Princeton University, where there had 
been a notable gap in the ranks of academic 
sociology on both the undergraduate and the 
graduate levels, the teaching of sociology 
was finally introduced in 1945, at first only 
for undergraduates. Kingsley Davis, for- 
merly chairman of the department of so- 
ciology at Pennsylvania State College but 
more recently attached to the Office of Pop- 
ulation Research at Princeton, continued his 
affiliation with that office and, in addition, 
inaugurated sociology and social anthropol- 
ogy courses. Three sociology associates as- 
sisted in the program, in addition to the 
work in demography of Frank W. Note- 
stein. Beginning in 1946, graduate instruc- 
tion was offered. With its outstanding popu- 
lation research group, with Hadley Cantril’s 
Office of Public Opinion Research, and with 
full-fledged graduate instruction in sociology 
and social anthropology, Princeton prom- 
ised to become an important center of co- 
operative social science research. 

At Columbia University, the Office of 
Radio Research symbolized the broadening 
that had occurred in the scope of its work 
by changing its name to the Bureau for Ap- 
plied Social Research. Formerly limited to 
communications research under its director, 
Paul Lazarsfeld, the bureau is engaged in 
research in the field of public housing under 
its associate director, Robert Merton. 

Early in 1946, the University of Chicago 
announced a new “Program for Advanced 
Study in Industrial Relations,” an inter- 
departmental arrangement co-ordinated and 
directed by the Committee on Human Rela- 
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tions in Industry, with W. Lloyd Warner 
and Burleigh B. Gardner as key figures. 
Originating at the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Administration 
in the work of Elton Mayo, T. North White- 
head, and F. J. Roethlisberger, the sociology 
of industrial relations seemed likely, espe- 
cially after this large expression of interest 
at Chicago, to become one of the main 
focuses of interest in American academic so- 
ciology. The University of Michigan, with 
the great industrial community of Detroit 
close at hand, has also entered into this field 
of research, as have also Cornell and the 
University of Minnesota. These programs 
are now all well established. 

The organization of research on an inter- 
disciplinary basis, with special emphasis on 
the interrelations of sociology with social 
anthropology and social psychology, is not a 
new thing. Pioneering of this type had long 
been going on at the University of Chicago, 
in the work of its Committee on Research in 
the Social Sciences. The program in indus- 
trial relations at Chicago and those at other 
institutions, following one already developed 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, extend this collaboration to instruction 
in a broad topical field on an interdepart- 
mental basis. 

At Harvard University what is in some 
respects the most radical experiment in in- 
terdisciplinary organization yet attempted 
in a major university was begun in 1946. It 
consisted in the establishment of a single 
comprehensive Department of Social Rela- 
tions, as a regular unit of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, combining all the previous de- 
partment of sociology and the work in social 
and clinical psychology and in social an- 
thropology. Higher degrees are offered in 
four fields: sociology, social anthropology, 
social psychology, and clinical psychology. 
As an integral part of the same plan, or- 
ganized facilities for research have been set 
up through the establishment of a Labora- 
tory of Social Relations. Now entering the 
second year of operation, this Harvard pro- 
gram is fully established. 

Two significant developments of organi- 


zation have also recently occurred in the 
field of opinion research. They are (1) the 
establishment of the Survey Research Cen- 
ter at the University of Michigan under the 
direction of Rensis Likert and (2) the re- 
organization of the National Opinion Re- 
search Center under its new director, Clyde 
W. Hart, and its relocation at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. In both institutions there 
should be close collaboration with the exist- 
ing departments of sociology. 


VI 


Most of the literature of the field which 
has appeared in book form during the war 
period is the product of research done before 
the war. There will, correspondingly, be a 
considerable lag before the major results of 
revived postwar research begin to appear. 
But what has been published during this pe- 
riod shows trends in line with the analysis of 
the position of sociology itself. Though in- 
tegration with economics, government, law, 
and individual psychology is by no means 
lacking, the main emphasis in the most im- 
portant works is on problems and factors 
which were not adequately covered in the 
older dominant disciplines. Second, the in- 
terdisciplinary character of the publications 
is very marked. Perhaps more of the works 
significant to sociology have been written 
by nonsociologists—mainly anthropologists, 
psychologists, and psychiatrists—than by 
sociologists themselves. Third, the trend 
toward collaborative research is a conspic- 
uous one. An attempt will be made to men- 
tion only a few works which best illustrate 
some major themes. 

It is worth noting that the older tradition 
of attempts to assess the basic lines in the 
process of social development as a whole per- 
sists. The most conspicuous and distin- 
guished example of this type of work is P. A. 
Sorokin’s Social and Cultural Dynamics, 
which, with the publication of the fourth 
volume, was completed in this period.* An- 


* New York: American Book Co., 1937, and 1941; 
see also Society, Culture and Personality (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1947). 
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other example has recently appeared from 
the pen of the distinguished anthropologist, 
A. L. Kroeber, in his book Configurations of 
Culture Growth,’ in some ways similar to the 
work of the English historian Toynbee, 
though considerably less comprehensive. 
Such works inevitably contain a large ele- 
ment which may legitimately be called 
speculative in the sense that it is not subject 
to rigorous canons of scientific verification. 
But in a field of science which is struggling 
to establish such rigorous standards, the im- 
portance of this type of work as a source of 
fruitful ideas, stimulating hypotheses, and 
imaginative insight should not be lost sight 
of. It is a permanently necessary part of the 
total stream of social thought which at cer- 
tain points shades into the more modest but 
also more rigorously scientific kind of work. 


It is important to recall the influence on 
creative thinking on American social science 
of the great European thinkers of the last 
generation. Certain of these Europeans have 
been well in advance of their American col- 
leagues in the major reorientation of our 
thinking about man in society. Of these, 
four seem to be of predominant importance 
—Freud, Durkheim, Pareto, and Max 
Weber. 

The theoretical work of Freud himself 
took a form which made its satisfactory 
utilization in social theory particularly dif- 
ficult because it developed certain social 
theories which came into acute conflict with 
the thought which had developed from the 
direct study of social phenomena rather 
than from the clinical study of the individ- 
ual. Nevertheless, Freudian theory has been 
a major influence by way of its role in psy- 
chiatry and other branches of psychology. 
Many of its fundamental contributions have 
now become so indispensable a part of the 
everyday conceptual tool kit of psychologi- 
cal thinking that their origin tends to be for- 
gotten. A more direct channel of influence 
on social science came from a revisionist 
movement within Freudian theory itself, 
which has borne fruit in direct interest in 


9 Berkeley: University of California Press, 1944. 


social phenomena. Such writers as Horney,”° 
Fromm," and Kardiner,” all trained psycho- 
analysts, typify this trend. However inade- 
quate the theoretical level they have at- 
tained, owing in part to their failure fully to 
assimilate available social theory, their work 
is a major contribution toward the synthesis 
which must develop if sociology is to come 
to full maturity. 

Durkheim’s influence on American so- 
ciology is relatively old but may be said to 
have attained a new strength in the thinking 
of the younger generation. This has been 
facilitated by the appearance in the 1930’s 
of translations of two of his fundamental 
works,"? and by the attainment of a higher 
level of secondary critical analysis of his 
work by Harry Alpert*4 and Talcott Par- 
sons." As in the case of Freud, much of 
Durkheim’s influence has diffused to the 
point where it is so taken for granted that 
its source is no longer identified. As an ex- 
ample, the polemics of F. H. Allport against 
the “institutional fallacy,” though pub- 
lished in their most complete form in his 
book Institutional Behavior*® as recently as 
1933, seem now to belong definitely to an era 
which is past. Durkheim’s attack on the 
older individualism has, when it is rightly 


™ Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality of 
Our Time (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 
1937); New Ways in Psychoanalysis (New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1939); and later works. 


™ Erich Fromm, Escape from Freedom (New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1941). 


% Abram Kardiner, The Psychological Frontiers 
of Society (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1945). 


3On the Division of Labor in Society, trans. 
George Simpson (New York: Macmillan Co., 1933), 
and The Rules of Sociological Method, trans. S. A. 
Solovay and G. H. Mueller, ed. G. E. G. Catlin 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938). See 
also The Elementary Forms of Religious Life, trans. 
J. S. Swain (London: Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1926). 


*4 Emile Durkheim and His Sociology (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1939). 


%% The Structure of Social Action (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1937). 


Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1933. 
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understood, been so thoroughly vindicated 
that the problem has ceased to be an issue. 
His broad position has become the platform 
from which further developments start as a 
matter of course. 


The influence of Pareto’? is probably less 
important. In the 1930’s there was a brief 
flurry of popularity, amounting almost to a 
fad, which quickly died out. However, in 
two respects his orientation should prove to 
have a permanent importance. First, he was 
one of the earliest to develop, with a wealth 
of illustration, an approach to the problem 
of limitations on, and deviations from, the 
standards of rationality in action which 
started from an analysis of the social system 
as such and not from the point of view of in- 
dividual psychology alone. This has greatly 
helped to bridge the gap between the indi- 
vidualistic tendencies of much of the psy- 
chology of an earlier generation and the 
analysis of social systems. Second, Pareto, 
perhaps more clearly than any other writer, 
has brought out the significance of a gen- 
eralized theoretical system in social science. 
This point of view is more esoteric and 
hence more restricted in its appeal, but it is 
a problem which will always be of funda- 
mental significance, the more so as the sci- 
ence approaches greater maturity. When- 
ever this problem arises for critical consider- 
ation, Pareto’s work will for long provide 
one of the most important points of refer- 
ence. 

Finally, Max Weber’s work, which is 
more recent in its influence in this country, 
has been handicapped by the fact that 
hitherto only bare fragments have been 
available in English translation and few 
American scholars are competent to read his 
difficult German. Fortunately, the difficulty 
has recently been substantially remedied by 
the appearance of the volume of selections 
translated by Gerth and Mills and of the 
translation of Part I of Wirtschaft und Gesell- 


17 The Mind and Society, ed. Arthur Livingston 
(4 vols.; New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1935). 
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schaft.'* Other translations also are in pros- 
pect. Perhaps Weber’s greatest achievement 
was the providing of starting-points for a 
new treatment of the broad problems of 
comparative institutional structure. Since 
the breakdown of the older evolutionary 
theories of the Spencerian type, this critical- 
ly important dimension in the systematic 
thinking of the field has been in a deplorable 
state of confusion. Weber’s own contribu- 
tion was fragmentary and incomplete, but 
it provides highly significant and useful per- 
spectives which, unlike the older ones, are 
compatible with the later theoretical devel- 
opments of the field. In addition to being 
systematic, they can also be integrated with 
those newer developments of dynamic the- 
ory which rest so heavily on modern psy- 
chology. They should bk particularly sig- 
nificant in the growing field of area studies. 

The study of relatively small modern 
communities as total social systems was 
pioneered by the Lynds in their “Middle- 
town” studies.'"® The period under review 
saw the beginning of the publication of the 
most ambitious of such efforts, the “Yankee 
City Series,” by W. Lloyd Warner and his 
colleagues.”° Smaller studies emanating from 
the same group are Deep South by Davis and 
Gardner™ and Family and Society in Ireland 


8H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills, From Max 
Weber: Essays in Sociology (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1946); A. M. Henderson and 
Talcott Parsons, The Theory of Social and Economic 
Organization (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1947). 


19 Middletown (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1929) and Middletown in Transition (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1937). 


2° Vol. I: The Social Life of a Modern Community, 
by W. L. Warner and Paul S. Lunt (1941); Vol. II: 
The Status System of a Modern Community, by 
Warner and Lunt (1942); Vol. III: The Social 
Systems of American Ethnic Groups, by Warner and 
Leo Srole (1945); Vol. IV: The Social System of the 
Modern Factory by Warner and Josiah Low; all 
are published at New Haven by the Yale Univer- 
sity Press. Two more volumes are forthcoming. 


*Allison Davis and Burleigh B. and Mary C. 
Gardner, Deep South: A Social Anthropological Study 
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by Arensberg and Kimball.” Still others 
have been made of various rural communi- 
ties and small towns. This is a primary field 
for the fusion of interests between sociolo- 
gists and social anthropologists. 

Studies of large urban communities, to 
say nothing of national societies, which seek 
to be similarly comprehensive, encounter 
very formidable practical difficulties. In re- 
cent years urban sociology can scarcely be 
said to have advanced significantly beyond 
the state it attained with the ecological 
studies done in Chicago under the influence 
of Park and Burgess,?$ which certainly have 
been a major landmark in the development 
of empirical studies. There are, however, 
signs of renewed interest, which will prob- 
ably bear important fruit in coming years. 

The war greatly stimulated attempts to 
deal with the national social system as a 
whole. Important attempts, most of them 
on the essay level, have been made, of which 
Fromm’s Escape from Freedom and Ruth 
Benedict’s The Chrysanthemum and the 
Sword are among the more notable. Little 
that represents a genuine product of re- 
search has yet appeared in this field. It is to 
be expected that such attempts will be 
made, and they should constitute one of the 
most significant types of contribution in the 
future. They should not, however, be exclu- 
sively sociological products.?4 A pioneering 
model, and a work that is probably the most 
significant single publication of the period, 
is An American Dilemma by Gunnar Myrdal 


of Caste and Class (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1941). 


Conrad Arensberg and Solon T. Kimball, 
Family and Community in Ireland (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1940). 


23 See several books published in the “University 
of Chicago Sociological Series.” A _ significant 
recent study is Walter Firey, Land Use in Central 
Boston, (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1946). 

24 The volume, Japan’s Prospect, by members of 
the staff of the Harvard School for Overseas Ad- 
ministration, is an example of a preliminary attempt 
to treat a national society with the collaborative 
resources of several disciplines, including sociology. 


and his associates.?5 Though a study of the 
American Negro problem, it is conceived in 
such broad perspective that it is in fact a 
major contribution to the understanding of 
the broadest tensions and dynamics of 
contemporary American society. Myrdal 
brought to it not only the detachment due 
to the fact that he is of Swedish nationality 
but a thorough familiarity with both Ameri- 
can and European social science. It may be 
claimed as a product of American social sci- 
ence, not only because Myrdal himself had 
been influenced by American social science, 
but because it is a collaborative work where 
most of the members of the staff were Amer- 
icans, the majority sociologists. It does not, 
however, contribute much new knowledge 
of importance, or many theoretical tools. 
The field of ethnic and race relations has 
been receiving an increasing amount of at- 
tention from sociologists. Its treatment has 
been broadened from the older studies in 
three directions. First is the perspective of 
the total functioning society, as exemplified, 
above all, in Myrdal’s work. Second is the 
perspective of the diversity of social and cul- 
tural pattern and tradition, which can be 
seen in much of the recent literature on anti- 
Semitism,”° or in such studies as Williams’ 
South Italian Folkways.27 The Polish Peas- 
ant*® has of course been the great prototype 
for such studies. Finally, analysis has been 
deepened by study of the psychological 
aspects, particularly in relation to the differ- 
ential patterns of socialization of the indi- 
vidual in different cultures and in relation to 
the psychological manifestations of cultural 


2s Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma: The 
Negro Problem and American Democracy (2 vols.; 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1944). 


2° Tsaque Graeber and Steuart Henderson Britt 
(eds.), Jews in a Gentile World: The Problem of Anti- 
Semitism (New York: Macmillan Co., 1942). 


27 Phyllis H. Williams, South Italian Folkways 
in Europe and America (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1938). 


28W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The 
Polish Peasant in Europe and America (4 vols; 
Boston: Richard C. Badger, 1918). 
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marginality. In both these latter respects, 
these studies merge into that field usually 
called “culture and personality.” Here prob- 
ably the most important studies have been 
made by anthropologists and psychologists 
such as Linton,” Kardiner,3° Margaret 
Mead,* Cora DuBois,*? and Kluckhohn and 
Leighton.33 

Another field which will be built into the 
general subject of comparative culture and 
institutions is that of demography. The most 
important publications in this field are those 
from the Princeton Office of Population Re- 
search, a series which is only just begin- 
ning.34 

Still another field of great interest is the 
study of informal organization and the 
subtle interrelations of persons in small in- 
formal groups. Some of the pioneering work 
in this field was done by the department of 
industrial research at the Harvard Business 
School. Similar work in the industria! field 
is continuing at the University of Chicago 
under the auspices of the Committee on 
Human Relations in Industry.*5 Forthcom- 
ing monographic studies in the same field 
are the study of race relations in industry by 
Everett C. Hughes and the study of the 
restaurant industry by William F. Whyte. 
An extension of the same techniques and 


* Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York: 
D. Appleton—Century, Inc., 1936) and The Cul- 
tural Background of Personality (New York: D. 
Appleton-Century, Inc., 1945). 


3° Op. cit. 


33 Coming of Age in Samoa (New York: W. 
Morrow & Co., 1928); Growing Up in New Guinea 
(New York: W. Morrow & Co., 1930); and Sex and 
Temperament in Three Primitive Societies (New 
York: W. Morrow & Co., 1935). 

32 The People of Alor (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1944). 

33 Clyde Kluckhohn and D. C. Leighton, The 
Navako (1946), and Leighton and Kluckhohn, 
Children of the People (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1947). 

34 See also Frank Lorimer, The Population of the 
Soviet Union (Geneva: League of Nations, 1946). 

3s Burleigh B. Gardner, Human Relations in 
Industry (Chicago: R. D. Irwin, Inc., 1945). 


analytical point of view to another field is 
documented in Whyte’s Street Corner So- 
ciety.3® 

The above list of publications, though far 
from complete, is illustrative of some of the 
principal trends of interest in research. It is 
notable that perhaps the most rapidly de- 
veloping field during the war, the statistical 
study of attitudes, has as yet resulted in no 
major publications, though very important 
ones can be expected in the next few years. 


In conclusion, sociology enters the post- 
war period in a highly fluid and dynamic 
state. Many of its most important orienta- 
tions, particularly its relations to its closest 
academic neighbors, with their implications 
for institutional organization, remain to be 
settled. The recent past has been a period 
which has produced relatively little in the 
way of work of fundamental synthesis or 
new generalization on a comprehensive 
level. It has, however, been a period of no- 
table ferment and experimentation. The 
field is pregnant with new possibilities which 
have a good chance of producing major new 
developments. But if great achievements are 
to be made, much additional work of the 
highest order will be needed. It has been a 
period of great challenge, stimulation, and 
promise. 

Three great problematic areas seem most 
important. First is the relation to neighbor- 
ing disciplines. Just what is sociology, as an 
entity within the world of learning, to be- 
come—merely a pragmatically justified bit 
of intellectual scaffolding which has served a 
useful purpose for a limited period, or one of 
the major basic divisions of human knowl- 
edge? Second is the development of research 
techniques, including the organization of the 
collaboration of different kinds of special- 
ists, which are adequate to the magnitude of 
the tasks ahead. Great progress has been 
made in this field in recent years, but very 
much remains to be done. Third is the prob- 
lem of theoretical synthesis, of the produc- 
tion of a sufficiently integrated yet diversi- 


3° Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1943. 
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fied and flexible conceptual scheme which 
can do justice to the extreme complexity of 
our problems, and yet produce the kind of 
ordered and generalized analysis without 
which science worthy of the name cannot 
exist. Again, in this field, much progress has 
been made. Above all, there is a far wider 
appreciation of the nature of the problems 
and functions of theory than there was only 
a few years ago. But we cannot claim even 
to have approached the goal—the main task 
lies ahead. 


When to these purely scientific problems 
are added the social responsibilities which 
all trained intelligence—but, above all, so- 
cial science—must feel in a time like this,?’ 


37From the discussions of these problems the 
following may be cited: Philip M. Hauser, “Are 


it is clear that to be a sociologist after World 
War IT is to be in a situation of appalling 
difficulties. As a professional group we are 
committed to a venture which is in many 
ways without precedent and which, indeed, 
the pessimists freely predict to be impos- 
sible. It is a challenge worthy of the finest 
traditions of the American spirit of enter- 
prise. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


the Social Sciences Ready?” American Sociological 
Review, August, 1946, pp. 379-84; Carl C. Taylor, 
“The Social Responsibilities of the Social Sciences,” 
American Sociological Review, August, 1946, pp. 
384-92; Talcott Parsons, “The Science Legislation 
and the Role of the Social Sciences,” American 
Sociological Review, December, 1946, pp. 653-66, 
and Political Science Quarterly, June, 1947, pp. 241- 
49. 
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CULTURE CONTACTS AND POPULATION GROWTH 


EDWARD NELSON PALMER 


ABSTRACT 


The ulation growth of native peoples is an inevitable result of European cultural incursion. The ex- 
pe 


pansion o 


Europe carries in its wake a disruption of the balance of numbers in non-European societies. 


The a poeta especially of preliterate peoples, tend to be transformed from relatively stationary, near 


numbers to aggregates which follow the Malthusian law of the increasing pressure of numbers on 


the food supply. The disequilibrium thus created is apparently neither guided nor restrained by the motives, 
expectations, and plans of either the cultural invader or the culturally invaded. It seems rather to follow 
from impersonal forces which weaken population checks and stimulate population growth. 


Numbers affect profoundly collective hu- 
man behavior. The old saw, ‘“Two is com- 
pany and three is a crowd,” and the impor- 
tant sociological duality, primary and sec- 
ondary groups, both imply that intimacy is 
a function of small numbers; that frag- 
mentary, anonymous social contacts derive 
from groups of larger size; in short, that so- 
cial interaction among individuals varies in 
aggregates of different sizes. Jingoists, poli- 
ticians, and demographers have commented 
upon population numbers as they relate to 
war. The intense specialization in produc- 
tion and the standardization in tools and 
equipment, two of the characteristic fea- 
tures of modern Western societies, rest on 
large population concentrations. The homo- 
geneous, Gemeinschaft character of preliter- 
ate societies has its genesis in small numbers. 

E. B. Reuter and C. W. Hart summa- 
rized trenchantly the relationship between 
numbers and social organization: 


Numbers and density, in turn, are important 
in the determination of social life and cul- 
ture development. Numbers make for protec- 
tion and safety from marauding groups and give 
the peace and security necessary to possession 
and accumulation. Numbers make possible a 
division of labor with its increased productive- 
ness and a modicum of leisure. All inventions 
and discovery upon which culture advance 
depends are the work of superior men who are 
relatively rare in any society. The larger the 
population the greater the likelihood of the 
appearance of extraordinary men, hence the 
greater the likelihood of invention, discovery, 
and the ability of control. Density increases 


the frequency of contacts and the amount of 
communication. Various facts basic to culture 
advance come directly from the size and density 
of population. .... 


It follows that serious research into cul- 
ture contacts must consider population num- 
bers as they influence and are influenced by 
the meeting of peoples of diverse cultures. 
The present paper is addressed to the latter 
aspect of the problem. Specifically, it will 
treat the interrelation between culture con- 
tacts and population growth and investigate 
the hypothesis that population growth of 
surviving subordinated peoples is an inevi- 
table accompaniment of the acculturative 
process following upon European-native 
contacts. In other words, the paper purposes 
to examine the proposition that the so-called 
native or colonial populations, if they are 
not destroyed in the course of European cul- 
tural expansion, increase ultimately to sizes 
greater than existed prior to the coming of 
the Europeans. 

The hypothesis can be stated succinctly 
in two parts: The population size of isolated 
peoples is in balance with culture and sus- 
tenance; and European cultural invasion 
disrupts the dynamic balance of numbers in 
non-European societies and creates an im- 
balance which ultimately involves larger 
numbers. 


‘Reuter and Hart, Introduction to Sociology 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933), 
p. QI. 
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THE BALANCE OF NUMBERS 


The number of organisms occupying a 
given habitat at a particular time is funda- 
mentally a function of the available suste- 
nance. This principle grows out of a fact, 
noted by Malthus, and later by Darwin, that 
the insurgence of life—the drive to live—is 
hedged in by a finite food supply. The biotic 
community is a web of interrelated plant 
and animal life in a territorial locus, wherein 
every animal form, having adjusted to the 
plant community base, is hunter and prey, 
eater and eaten. In such a natural order, 
numbers tend to balance with sustenance; 
insurgent life tends to increase to the limit 
of the means of subsistence. 


Man’s place in the biotic community is 
remarkably variable. The preliterate peoples 
whose cultures are most rudimentary adjust 
to the biotic community in almost the same 
way as do the fauna of the region. They live 
in a natural sort of economy balanced with 
the rest of life. In the more complex cultures 
the people, on the other hand, disturb the 
balance of nature. They do not adjust to 
natural life. They adjust the latter to human 
needs and goals—grow what wheat they 
want and nurture the cattle they desire. 
Man’s dominance in the biotic community 
enables him to regulate the entrance and de- 
parture of other forms of life into and from 
the biotic community at his will. 


The size of human populations, while ul- 
timately dependent upon available suste- 
nance, is more immediately a function of cul- 
ture, since culture influences strongly the 
food supply. Thus, the number of human 
beings in an area is a consequence of (1) cul- 
ture and (2) means of subsistence.? The as- 
pects of culture involved are of two cate- 
gories: the state of the arts, that is, the arti- 
facts and techniques used to exploit the 
natural resources of the area or to import re- 
sources to the area; and beliefs supporting 
customary controls of natural increase— ei- 


2A. B. Hollingshead, “Human Ecology,” in 
R. E. Park (ed.), An Outline of the Principles of 
Sociology (New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1939), 
p. 78. 


ther by birth control or by practices, such as 
infanticide, which heighten the death rate. 

One of the most intriguing theories deal- 
ing with the balance of human numbers is 
the optimum theory of population advanced 
by A. M. Carr-Saunders, the English popu- 
lationist.3 The theory, in part an application 
of the economic law of diminishing returns, 
sets forth two propositions: 


1. That there is for any given area a size of 
population which produces maximum economic 
welfare, i.e., maximum real income per head. 
Carr-Saunders states: “There will be taking 
into account, on the one hand the known arts 
of production and on the other hand the habits 
and so on of any people at any one time in a 
given area a certain density of population 
which wiil be the most desirable from the point 
of view of return per head of population. There 
will, in fact, under any given circumstances 
always be an optimum number; if the popula- 
tion fails to reach that number or if it exceeds 
it, the return per head will not be so large as 
it would be if it attained that number.’’4 


2. That isolated preliterate populations tend 
to approach their optima. 


Carr-Saunders asserts that native peoples 
maintain nearly optimalsize through the cus- 
tomary restriction of fertility. The customs 
operating in this manner include infanticide, 
abortion, and prolonged abstention from 
sexual intercourse between married persons. 
He marshals considerable evidence’—some 
of it admittedly untrustworthy but much of 
it apparently reliable—to enable him to 
state: “No matter in what quarter of the 
world we look wherever there are native 
races, one or more of these three customs is 
practiced except where native customs have 
been destroyed by European influence.’”* In’ 


3 The Population Problem: A Study in Human 
Evolution (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1922); Popu- 
lation (London: Oxford University Press, H. Milford, 
1925); World Population: Past Growth and Present 
Trends (London: Oxford University Press, 1936). 


4Carr-Saunders, The Population Problem A 
Study in Human Evolution, p. 200. 


5 Ibid., chaps. iv—ix, esp. Appen. I. 
Jhid., p. 16. 
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order to explain the prevalence of these cus- 
toms, Carr-Saunders relies on the social 
Darwinian doctrine of natural selection. He 
holds that since optimum size of population 
is a desideratum in the struggle for survival 
and since customs which diminish fertility 
aid in the attainment of this goal, the peo- 
ples who practice them are selected for sur- 
vival. Hence, he comes to the conclusion: 
“Among existing primitive races, therefore, 
the checks which are set upon multiplication 
probably result in an approximation of the 
density of population to the optimum num- 
ber.””? 

The validity of the optimum theory is not 
germane to the present paper except as it 
indicates that the population sizes of pre- 
literate peoples are relatively small and 
stable and that these sizes are equilibrated 
to cultural as well as to physical factors. 


THE EFFECTS OF CULTURAL INVASION 
ON NON-EUROPEAN PEOPLES 


I. SMALL PRELITERATE SOCIETIES 


Imbalance in the living patterns of pre- 
literate peoples issues from their contacts 
with European cultures. The means of sub- 
sistence are increased with the introduction 
of advanced technology. Folkways, mores, 
traditions, beliefs, and institutions are modi- 
fied. Old attitudes and values fade out, and 
new ones emerge. When the coming of the 
Europeans produces this cultural disinte- 
gration, the immediate effect appears to be, 
generally, a diminution in the numbers of 
natives.* Population decline seems to have 
occurred, for example, among the American 
Indians and the South Pacific Islanders.° 


1 Ibid., p. 36. The optimum theory of population 
has been vigorously criticized by many population 
authorities (see, for example, Gunnar Myrdal, 
Population: A Problem for Democracy |Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1940]). 


® Carr-Saunders, World Population, pp. 295-96. 


9 Ibid., pp. 295-306. The population figures for 
most non-European peoples are exceedingly inade- 
quate; see, e.g., Robert R. Kuczynski, Colonial 
Population (London: Oxford University Press, 
1937), who summarized the situation in this way: 
“For some countries, such as Ethiopia, Liberia, 
Iran, and Peru, all population figures are wild 
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Cook reports on the most striking illus- 
trations of population reduction among the 
American Indians in The Conflict between the 
California Indian and White Civilization. In 
the century following 1770 the California 
Indian population, exclusive of the Modoc, 
Paiute, and Colorado River tribes, shrank 
from 135,000 to 30,000°°—a decline of more 
than three-fourths (77.8 per cent). In the 
South Pacific the Fijian population fell from 
an estimated 200,000 in 1859 to 120,000 in 
1g01—a decrease of 40 per cent.™ The Tas- 
manians and the Marquesans were entirely 
destroyed. The importation of European 
diseases, notably tuberculosis, malaria, 
syphilis, and pulmonary disorders, previous- 
ly unknown to the natives, is probably the 
major cause of the depopulation.” Psycho- 
logical factors, variously described as loss of 
morale, lassitude, and the lack of zest for 
living, also contribute to diminishing num- 
bers. 

However, if the natives survive, the de- 
cline in numbers eventually halts, and popu- 
lation growth sets in when the acculturative 
process becomes fairly well established. The 
major factors that operate to produce the 
increase appear to be (a) a sharp curtailment 
of positive checks to population growth and 
(6) an introduction of more effective tech- 
niques for exploiting natural resources. A 
notable decline in the death rate comes 


guesses, and the same is true, for example, of most 
Spanish colonies where all data for a reasoned guess 
are lacking. The same conditions prevail in par- 
ticular areas of many territories, for example, the 
‘unpatrolled’ regions of New Guinea..... The 
proportion of the colonial population which actually 
has been enumerated varies greatly for the various 
parts of the world. In Africa it is only a very small 
fraction. Moreover, in many colonies where the 
population has been enumerated the last census 
was taken in 1921. The most recent figures pub- 
lished there again either are reasoned guesses or 
estimates.” 


tS. F. Cook, The Conflict between the California 
Indian and White Civilization (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1943), Part III. 

™ R. W. Robson (ed.), The Pacific Islands Hand- 
book, 1944 (New York: Macmillan Co., 1945), p. 181. 


2 Carr-Saunders, World Population, p. 297. 
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about from the first set of factors, and a sig- 
nificant rise in the number of persons which 
the area can support stems from the latter. 
Because of the lowered death rate there is 
an increase in the number of women in the 
child-bearing ages and a consequent rise in 
the birth rate. The net result is a rapid rate 
of natural increase which, in Malthusian 
terms, impels the population to press with 
increasing force on the means of subsistence. 

The positive checks which are weakened 
with the spread and establishment of Euro- 
pean cultures include, among others: (a) dis- 
ease (morbidity declines as a result of scien- 
tific medicine); (6) war (colonial rule sup- 
presses intertribal warfare); (c) fertility- 
limiting customs (infanticide, abortion, and 
other life-destroying practices are cur- 
tailed) ; (d) hunger (the food supply becomes 
more dependable by way of augmented 
technology). 

The total Indian population of North, 
South, and Central America experienced 
rapidly declining numbers following Euro- 
pean conquest and increased later. Julian 
H. Steward, commenting on this point 
writes: 


The first European contact had devastating 
effect on the numbers of Indians, bringing a 
sharp decline everywhere and rapid extinction 
in some areas. During the first two centuries 
after the Conquest, the number was at least 
halved..... Once adjustment was achieved 
many Indians showed a remarkable increase 
....and some multiplied beyond all expecta- 
tion. The Navajo, for example, increased in a 
century from 8,000 to more than 50,000. 
Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, and the Andean 
countries have almost certainly more than re- 
gained their aboriginal number. In fact, if 
mestizos are included, they have doubled it.*3 


Steward estimates that there were 13,170,- 
ooo American Indians in 1500 as compared 
with 15,262,000 in 1940." His estimate lends 
credence to Carr-Saunders’ assertion 
“ ... it seems certain that there are now 

13 J. H. Steward, ““The Changing American Indi- 
an,”’ in Ralph Linton (ed.), The Science of Man in 
the World Crisis (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945), Pp. 291-92. 

™4 Steward, op. cit., p. 292. 


more American Indians of pure blood in the 
world than in 1492; therefore, they have 
more than reversed the heavy losses which 
they sustained.’"5 

The Indians of the United States do not 
seem to have recovered, as yet, their esti- 
mated original numbers of 770,000 although 
they have demonstrated an erratically up- 
ward trend, at least since 1870. The census 
figures, somewhat unreliable because of dif- 
ferential emphases on the enumeration of 
Indians from census to census,”* show that 
their 1940 population (333,969) is thirteen 
times larger than that of 1870 (25,731).77 

The native population of the island of 
Fiji has undergone a similar shift. The 40 
per cent loss in numbers during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century has already 
been mentioned. However, the population 
rose by nearly two-thirds (65.1 per cent) be- 
tween 1901 and 1936—from 120,124 to 
198,379,"* an increase due, in part, to the 
transplanted Indian population of the 
colony. 


2. LARGE LITERATE SOCIETIES 


The contact of European peoples and cul- 
tures with non-European literate societies 
seems similarly to bring about population 
growth. In these instances, however, the 
numbers tend to increase immediately and 
without prior diminution. According to 
Carr-Saunders, this is the history of Japan, 
India, China (with some exceptions), Cey- 
lon, Java, Egypt, Formosa, Algeria, and the 
Philippines.*® 

Among these peoples, Western contacts 
simply accelerated the development of al- 
ready existing conditions productive of pop- 
ulation growth. The culture patterns, espe- 
cially religious practices, withstood the 
shock of contact and were not destroyed. 


*s Carr-Saunders, World Population, p. 300. 


*6 See Fifteenth Census of the United States: Popu- 
lation, II, 27. 


17 Ibid., p. 32, and Sixteenth Census of the United 
States: Population, II, 20. 


8 Robson, op. cit., p. 181. 
9 Carr-Saunders, World Population, pp. 260-94. 
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Fertility-limiting customs were not wide- 
spread among these peoples at the onset of 
Westernization. On the contrary, the birth 
rate was relatively high and the unrestricted 
family system prevailed. The effect of the 
European influence was to add to natural 
increase by encouraging a continuance of 
high levels of reproduction and by reducing 
the rates of mortality. Increased sustenance, 
the establishment of order and security, the 
development of transportation and commu- 
nication were among the consequences of 
European contacts which served to induce 
population growth. As sanitation and scien- 
tific medicine are more widely disseminated, 
the death rate will tend further to diminish 
and the population will continue to enlarge. 

Java and Madura, in the Netherlands 
Indies, are illustrative of the direction of 
change in native populations. The initial 
contact between Europeans and the Nether- 
lands Indies occurred when the Portuguese 
established a trading center in the Moluccas 
early in the sixteenth century. The Dutch 
began their conquest of the area in the first 
decade of the following century. The earliest 
available estimate of the native population 
of Java and Madura is for 1815, but the 
population curve has risen rapidly and 
steadily since that time. Java and Madura’s 
estimated fifty million natives in 1943 are 
eleven times more numerous than they were 
in 1815.7° 

Algeria affords another example of an in- 
creasing native population following Euro- 
pean expansion. Pearl, after noting that “by 
1850 the essential work of conquest had 
been accomplished,” cites census figures of 
the indigenous native population from 1856 
to 1921.% The Algerian increase is steady, 
although not so rapid as that of Java. Dur- 
ing the sixty-five-year period the aboriginal 
Algerians more than doubled their numbers. 


2° Robson (0p. cit.) cites the following figures 
for Java and Madura: 


Year Population 
1815 (rough estimate)... 4,500,000 
1890 23,600,31 

20,924,558 
1943 (estimate)......... . §0,000,000 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


The conclusions from this brief analysis 
of culture contacts and ensuing population 
change validate the hypothesis that popula- 
tion growth of native peoples is an inevitable 
resultant of European cultural incursion. 
The conclusion is, of course, qualified by the 
assumption that the native peoples are not 
destroyed by the initial and early contacts. 
The expansion of Europe carries in its wake 
a disruption of the balance of numbers in 
non-European societies. The populations, 
especially of preliterate peoples, tend to be 
transformed from relatively stationary, 
near-optimal numbers to aggregates which 
increasingly follow the Malthusian law of 
the increasing pressure of numbers on the 
food supply. The disequilibrium thus creat- 
ed is apparently neither guided nor re- 
strained by the motives, expectations, and 
plans of either the cultural invader or the 
culturally invaded. It seems rather to stem 
from impersonal forces which weaken popu- 
lation checks and stimulate population 
growth. 

Implicit in these conclusions for those so- 
cial planners who seek to alleviate starva- 
tion and misery is the necessity for bringing 
into existence a rational means of limiting 
population growth. This will be required for 
many non-European peoples until there is 
more widespread utilization of efficient tech- 
niques for enlarging and distributing the 
world supply of sustenance. 


Howarp UNIVERSITY 


**Raymond Pearl, The Biology of Population 
Growth (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1925), Appen. 
p. 225, Table 12. 


INDIGENOUS NATIVE POPULATION 


oF ALGERIA 

Total 
Observed 
Census Indigenous 

Native 
Population 
1861 2,723,851 
1866 2,652,072 
1872 
1876 . 1,462,936 
1881. 2,842,407 
1886. 3,287,217 
1891 . 3,577,063 
1896 .. 3,781,098 
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COURTSHIP AND PERSONALITY 


MEYER F, NIMKOFF AND ARTHUR L. WOOD 


ABSTRACT 


About five hundred students in an eastern coeducational college supplied information re; 


On the other hand, in accounting for the onset and frequency of “going steady,” the emotional 
. Students who start “going steady” in junior high school or earlier and who change “steadies”’ 


a bigger 


ng their 
courtship behavior and completed the Bell Adjustment Inventory. Analysis of the data shows that the onset 
and frequency of dating are more closely related to the social than to the emotional factor in paseerew. 


actor plays 


roe gerard are likely to be the emotionally maladjusted. Also, irrespective of educational level, students who 
y 


“go ste 


There is considerable interest, practical 
as well as theoretical, in the question of the 
best age for youth to begin dating and to 
start “going steady.” Some writers" take the 
view that pairing-off as early as the Fresh- 
man or Sophomore year in college is inad- 
visable because it limits the field of choice 
too early and deprives the individual of the 
opportunity of making the best possible 
choice of a mate. This appears to be the 
view of college administrators generally. It 
is assumed that early pairing-off leads to 
binding commitments and that students 
who show a tendency to behave in this man- 
ner are lacking in prudence and are emotion- 
ally deficient. On the other hand, there are 
those who may feel that early pairing-off is 
socially desirable, especially if it leads to 
early marriage. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
individuals with difierent types of personal- 
ity behave differently in this respect. Do 
emotionally well-adjusted youth tend to 
pair off earlier or later than poorly adjusted 
youth. The writers have undertaken to 
answer this question along with several 
others relating to courtship behavior and 
personality, using a sample of students at- 
tending an eastern coeducational college.? 


*Ray Baber, Marriage and the Family (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939). 


? Part cipating in the study were Woody Bates, 
Jean Brock, Elaine Green, Mary Jane Groves, 
Margaret Gurnee, Muriel Parker, Eutha Richter, 
Nancy Wenrich, Norma White, and Mary Louise 
Green Woodword, all members of a sociology 
seminar. 
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contrary to the wishes of their parents are inclined to be emotionally maladjusted. 


METHOD 


A questionnaire designed to obtain in- 
formation on fifteen control factors and nine 
variables concerning dating and courtship 
behavior was drafted, revised, and pretest- 
ed. All questions could be answered by plac- 
ings checks or numbers in the right-hand 
margin of the page.’ The Adjustment Inven- 
tory, Studen! Form, by Hugh M. Bell,* was 
used for the measurement of personality 
factors in emotional and social adjustment. 

Sample.—An attempt was made to take 
a random sample of the student population. 
Every other student listed in the university 
Directory received a letter requesting his or 
her presence in an auditorium conveniently 
located near the dining-halls. The letter re- 
quested the student’s co-operation in fur- 
nishing objective information regarding 
campus life. No mention was made of the 
real purpose of the meeting. 

About 60 per cent or 362 students re- 
sponded to 609 letters. An additional 155 
questionnaires were filled out by students in 
sociology classes and by individuals reached 
by the members of the seminar, which 
brought the total sample to 517. This num- 
ber is slightly less than one-half the total 
university enrolment and is about propor- 
tionately divided between the men and 
women. 


3 Upon request, the authors will forward a copy 
of the questionnaire. Limited space prevents its 
inclusion here. 


4Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1934. 
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Reliability—Several precautions were 
taken to assure honest and accurate an- 
swers. The questionnaires were unsigned, 
and steps were taken to keep the informa- 
tion anonymous. In addition, the student 
was motivated to answer honestly and ac- 
curately by providing him with a service 
through which he could obtain the results of 
his personality inventory, while maintaining 
the confidential nature of the information. 
Three hundred and twenty-nine students 
called for their personality scores. 

The reliability of the questionnaire was 
determined by pretesting 12 students who 
took the questionnaire a second time eleven 
days later. The results of this pretest indi- 
cated that all 12 students gave identical an- 
swers for twelve of the fourteen questions 
regarding control factors. On the other two 
questions the variation was as follows: on 
age, 1 student had become a year older; on 
“happiness of parents’ marriage,” the cor- 
relation, rho, between the paired answers 
was .89. As for the dependent variables, the 
correlation between pretest and final test 
answers had rho values as follows: ‘when 
first dated,” .95; “‘when first dated one per- 
son exclusively,” .99; “number different 
persons dated exclusively,” .99; “number of 
times asked (or were asked) for a date dur- 
ing last two weeks,” .95; and “number of 
times were refused (or refused) a date during 
last two weeks,” 1.00. Likewise, the incon- 
sistencies in the results of the two tests for 
the other dependent variables were negli- 
gible but not easily measured. 

The rho values obtained from correlating 
paired pretest and final test scores for the 
two independent factors, based on the Bell 
Adjustment Inventory scores, were: social ad- 
justment, .81; and emotional adjustment, 
.96.5 The reliability of the questionnaire and 
Adjustment Inventory scores is well estab- 
lished for the purposes of this study. 

A further test of reliability was obtained 
from six pairs of questions on which incon- 
sistent answers were possible. In five of these 
instances no inconsistent answers were 

$ The two other factors (health and family ad- 


justment) of The Adjustment Inventory were not 
used for this report. 


given. In the other case, 6 of the students 
gave inconsistent answers for “I never have 
dated one person exclusively” and “How 
many different people have you dated ex- 
clusively.” These cases were omitted from 
consideration on these questions. 


Validity —The validity of the question- 
naire is not at issue because the dependent 
variables are statements of overt behavior, 
the re'iability of which has been fairly well 
established. The validity of the standard- 
ized personality test used, the Bell Adjust- 
ment Inventory, is rather well established.® 
The test consists of 140 “Yes,” “No,” and 
“T don’t know” questions regarding the way 
one behaves in different situations. 


Control factors —Of the 517 cases, 6 non- 
white and 20 foreign-born were discarded as 
too heterogeneous with respect to the be- 
havior studied. Two additional cases failed 
to answer key quest:ons, which left a sample 
of 489 cases. 


Of the other thirteen control factors used, 
eight were found to leave unchanged the re- 
lationships between the dependent and the 
independent variables. The control factors, 
“year in college” and “being a war veteran,” 
had the same influence as age upon the basic 
relationships being tested and were, there- 
fore, discarded. The remaining three factors 
of sex, age, and ‘parents’ attitude toward 
dating exclusively” produced certain vari- 
ations in the basic relationships tested which 
will be noted below. 


Characteristics of the sample.——The char- 
acteristics of the sample are summarized in 
Table 1. These characteristics indicate that 
the sample of college students represents a 
predominantly Protestant middle-class pop- 
ulation which comes from the middle-sized 
cities and from homes where parents are hap- 
pily married. Nevertheless, tests on the con- 
trol factors demonstrate that variations 
from this modal pattern do not change the 
d‘rect'on of relationships between personali- 
ty factors and dating and courtship be- 
havior. 


®See A. E. Traxler, Techniques of Guidance 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1945), chap. vi, for 
evaluation of test and bibliography on it. 
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FINDINGS 


The scores for social and emotional ad- 
justment on the Bell Adjustment Inventory 
were divided into two groups at approxi- 
mately the median value. For the social ad- 
justment scores, the median was approxi- 
mately the same value for males and fe- 
males; for the emotional adjustment scores 
it was three points higher for females. 
Thus, the sample of 489 cases was 
divided into those “socially aggressive” and 
those “socially retiring” and those “emo- 
tionally adjusted” and those “emotionally 
maladjusted.”’ Although the scores on these 
two factors range from zero to about 35, the 
median values for them fell at about 9 for 
social adjustment, and for emotional adjust- 
ment at about 7 for males and 1o for fe- 
males. Contingency tables were used to test 
the relationships, since several of the de- 
pendent variables are qualitative classifica- 
tions, since there is an evident tendency to- 
ward a curvilinear relationship among some 
variables and since the influence of the two 
personality factors at the same time can be 
better demonstrated by the use of contin- 
gency tables. The correlation coefficients 
will be given where useful. 

Dating and courtship status ——One of the 
following categories was checked according 
to the student’s status at the time of com- 
pleting the questionnaire: married, engaged, 
dating one person exclusively (for brevity, 
referred to hereafter as “going steady’’), 
dating two or more persons, and not dating. 
In Table 2 the first two categories, with 
sim'lar personality characteristics, are com- 
bined to increase the number of cases for 
statistical testing. In this table and in those 
following, the number appearing in the up- 
per left-hand corner of each cell is the num- 
ber of cases in the sample appearing in the 
category. The number in the lower right- 
hand corner is the number of cases which 
theoretically should have been in the cell by 
chance distribution. The comparison of the 
two numbers in each cell shows at a glance 
the personality tendencies of those in each 
category of the dependent variable listed in 
the left-hand column. The plus and minus 


signs indicate those sample frequencies 
which are considerably larger or smaller 
than the theoretical frequencies.’ 


TABLE 1 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SAMPLE* 

Characteristics — 
Sex 

Age: 

Religion: 

393 

42 

Civilian status: 

32 
Rural-urban status: 

Small towns and rural areas....... 221 

Sibling relations: 

Parents’ marital status: 

433 

Deceased, one or both parents..... 46 

Separated or divorced............ 10 
Education of father: 

Grade school or less.............. 72 

High school only................. 162 

Occupation of father: 

Wage-earner or clerical worker.... 68 


Independent or salaried business... 283 
Independent or salaried professional 118 


Happiness of parents’ marriage: 


Less than average..............-. 39 
More than average............... 130 
Decidedly more than average...... 162 


* The discrepancies in the totals for some categories 
are due to the failure by some subjects to provide infor- 
mation on al] points. 


7 That is where the individual cell chi-square 
value is equal to or larger than the minimum chi- 
square value for a table of this size at the 1 per 
cent level of significance divided by the number of 
cells in the table. This is an arbitrary criterion to 
evaluate the size of difference between sample and 
theoretical cell differences. It does indicate in which 
cells the gross differences exist. 
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Table 2 indicates that those who are not 
dating are overwhelmingly the socially re- 
tiring, while not particularly emotionally 
maladjusted. Those in the other three cate- 
gories tend to be more socially aggressive. 
However, as we go from the dating to the 
married status, we find a change toward 
emotional adjustment. Since age was found 
to be correlated with emotional adjustment, 
the older being better adjusted, part of the 
relationship shown in this table is due to the 
fact that the older students are those “going 
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are taken alone, there is a slight tendency for 
girls and boys who do not date until they are 
at least high-school Seniors and for boys who 
start dating in grade school to be emotional- 
ly maladjusted. These do not test as signifi- 
cant. However, those socially retiring start 
dating later: r = .20.9 

Frequency of dating —The data obtained 
included the number of dates had during the 
previous fourteen days. This has a definite 
relationship to the two personality factors. 
The cases included in Table 3 are those 


TABLE 2 
PERSONALITY FACTORS AND COURTSHIP STATUS* 
SOCIALLY AGRESSIVE SocrALLy RETIRING 
Datino Status ToTaL 
Emotionally Emotionally Emotionally Emotionally 
Adjusted Maladjusted Adjusted Maladjusted 
Married and engaged... .. 26 10 15 14 
21 12 + 10 _ 22 65 
“Going steady”.......... 40 19 17 29 
34 20 16 35 105 
Dating several........... 78 53 25 86 
79 45 38 80 242 
Not dating.............. 13 9 18 32 
- 23 - 14 + II + 24 72 
157 | 75 | 161 484 


= 27.59. Significant at 1 per cent level. Coefficient of contingency = .23. See text for method of presentation which 


* Chi-square 
is used in statistical tables. 


steady,”’ engaged, or married. In spite of 
this fact, the general relationship is present 
for all age groups with the exception that the 
young students (between the ages of sixteen 
and nineteen) who are “going steady” and 
who are engaged* are more emotionally mal- 
adjusted than the older ones. 

School year dating commenced.—The ques- 
tionnaire required the students to check the 
school year in which they first dated. Only 
6—z2 boys and 4 girls—claimed they had 
never dated. A table for this factor, similar 
to the one above, is not statistically signifi- 
cant. When the emotional adjustment scores 

* There were no cases in this age group who are 


married. Social adjustment is not particularly re- 
lated to age. 


whose courtship status is “not dating” and 
“dating several persons.” The cells with def- 
initely larger frequencies than what one 
would expect by chance indicate that those 
who seldom date (zero dates in the fourteen 
days) tend to be socially retiring. Those who 
date very frequently are aggressive and ad- 
justed emotionally. The correlation, 7, be- 
tween frequency of dates and emotional ad- 
justment is —.13, not significant at the 1 per 
cent level.*® The correlation with social ad- 
justment is significant: r = —.21. 


*N = 470; significant at the 1 per cent level. 


% This correlation is barely significant at the 
5 per cent level. When age is held constant, the 
partial r is —.10. The number of cases for this and 
the following correlation is 230, excluding those 
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Parental attitude toward “going steady.” — 
The relationship between the school year in 
which the students first “went steady” and 
the two personality factors is very slight or 
nonexistent when a linear relationship is as- 
sumed. The correlation, as measured by r 
between this factor and emotional adjust- 
ment, s —.13, and, when age is controlled, 
the partial coefficient is —.o8. For social ad- 
justment, r = .o5. These coefficients are not 
statistically significant." However, when the 
two personality factors are used in conjunc- 


maladjusted emotionally. Among the stu- 
dents who started to “go steady” with no 
parental disapproval, there are three groups: 
those who started late (in college) tend to 
approximate the norm for the four personal- 
ity types; those who started during senior 
high school are predominantly emotionally 
adjusted; while those who started to “go 
steady”’ early in life (in grade or junior high 
school) are predominantly socially aggres- 
sive and emotionally maladjusted. Those 
who started to “go steady” with parental 


TABLE 3 
PERSONALITY FACTORS AND FREQUENCY OF DATING* 
SocIALLy AGGRESSIVE SocrtALLy RETIRING 
No. or DATEs 
IN FouRTEEN ToTaL 
Days Emotionally Emotionally Emotionally Emotionally 
Adjusted Maladjusted Adjusted Maladjusted 
15 16 20 35 
- 25 17 + II 33 86 
36 21 15 54 
36 25 17 48 126 
ee 36 22 5 26 
+... 17 89 
87 59 40 301 


* Chi-square = 23.11. Significant at 1 per cent level. Coefficient of contingency = .27. 


tion and when the categories “never have 
gone steady” and “parental attitude to- 
ward going steady” are taken into consider- 
ation, some striking relationships appear. 
Table 4 was first constructed for cases below 
twenty years of age and for those twenty or 
more years old. The same relationships ap- 
peared in both age categories, and they have 
therefore been combined into one table. 
Those who have never “gone steady” are 
predominantly retiring and only slightly 


whose dating status is not dating on the assumption 
that these cases represent a qualitatively different 
category and hence do not fall into the normal 
distribution of frequency of dating. 


™ The number of cases for these computations 
is 372. In order to fulfil the assumption made in 
Pearsonian correlation, the qualitatively different 
category, “never have gone steady,” was excluded. 


disapproval tend to have the same person- 
ality characteristics as those who started 
early: social aggressiveness and emotional 
maladjustment. 

Number of “steadies.’—The correlation 
between the number of different persons 
with whom the students have “gone steady” 
and emotional adjustment is —.o2; the par- 
tial correlation, when age is held constant, 
is .004. The correlation with social adjust- 
ment is —.20. Only the latter is significant. 
Table 5 indicates that the relationship be- 
tween number of “steadies” and emotional 
adjustment is definitely curvilinear, undis- 
closed by the analysis above. That the re- 
lationship with the emotional factor is not 
produced by the third factor of age is shown 
by the fact that the older students who have 
had more “‘steadies” are more maladjusted, 
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contrary to the relationship between age and 
emotional adjustment. Those who have not 
had more than one “steady” are definitely 
socially retiring, with a slight tendency to- 
ward emotional maladjustment when this 
factor is tested alone. Those who have had 
two or three “‘steadies” tend to be socially 
aggressive and emotionally adjusted. The 
students who have “gone steady” with 
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many different persons (four to twelve) are 
predominantly socially aggressive, with a 
tendency toward emotional maladjustment. 


INTERPRETATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The correlations between the two person- 
ality factors and dating and courtship be- 
havior, whether measured by r or C, are ex- 
tremely low. 


TABLE 4 
PERSONALITY FACTORS IN “GOING STEADY’* 
Waen First ‘‘Went Sreapy”’ SocIALLY AGGRESSIVE SocrALLy RETIRING 
ToTaL 
Parental Emotionally Emotionally Emotionally Emotionally 
Attitude School Year Adjusted Maladjusted Adjusted Maladjusted 
Never went steady 25 18 20 40 
= 33 20 16 34 103 
Favorable | College | 24 12 12 20 
| 22 13 10 23 68 
or 
Senior high 55 15 27 44 
neutral 45 _ 27 a 22 47 I4I 
Grades or junior high} 18 19 6 22 
21 12 10 22 65 
Unfavorable | All school years 30 26 7 32 
31 + 18 se 14 32 95 
| 
* Chi-square = 26.76. Significant at 1 per cent level. Coefficient of contingency = .23 
TABLE 5 
PERSONALITY FACTORS AND NUMBER OF “STEADIES’’* 
SocIALLy AGGRESSIVE Soctatty 
” TorTaL 
aestee Emotionally Emotionally Emotionally Emotionally 
Adjusted Maladjusted Adjusted Maladjusted 
38 39 81 
39 32 209 
ne 69 27 28 51 
+ 57 33 27 58 175 
33 23 6 25 
28 + 16 _ 14 29 87 
Total. ..... 153 88 73 157 471 


* Chi-square = 20.24. Significant at 1 per cent level. Coefficient of contingency = .20. 
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COURTSHIP AND PERSONALITY 


The low magnitude of relationship may 
be explained by several theories. It may be 
claimed that the scores on the Adjustment 
Inventory are crude estimates and that bet- 
ter measures of emotional and social adjust- 
ment would reveal greater relationships. It 
seems logical, however, to assume that the 
strong folkways of our culture with respect 
to dating, together with the unique configu- 
ration of social contacts for each person, 
would include those factors largely explain- 
ing variation in behavior. Thus, the strong 
cultural compulsion to date caused all but 6 
of the 489 students to have done so. Only 
15 per cent classified themselves as not dat- 
ing at the present time; over 60 per cent had 
dated by the end of their Freshman high- 
school year; only 22 per cent had never had 
a “steady”; and over half had had their first 
“steady” before graduating from high 
school. 

The adjusted as well as the maladjusted, 
and the aggressive as well as the retiring, 
participate in the customs of dating and 
courtship. Even the most retiring persons 
date. That the culture plays an important 
part in dating behavior may be illustrated 
by the variation in this behavior which is 
related to residential, occupational, and 
educational background of the parents.” 
Nevertheless, under all the individual and 
cultural conditions controlled in this study 
and in spite of the fact that the relationships 
are low, it has been demonstrated that two 
personality factors are related to dating and 
courtship behavior beyond the range of mere 
chance association. 


The statistical conclusions of the study 
may be summarized by the following: 


1. Those college students who seldom or 
never date, who start dating late in high 
school, and who have never had more than 
one “steady” are predominantly socially re- 


12 To be reported on in a forthcoming article by 
the authors. 
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tiring and show a slight tendency to be 
emotionally maladjusted. 

2. Those who have one to three dates in 
two weeks, who started dating in junior 
high school, and “going steady” in college, 
and who have had two to three “‘steadies” 
approximate the emotional and social norm. 

3. Those college students who date very 
frequently (four to sixteen dates in two 
weeks) are predominantly socially aggres- 
sive and moderately emotionally adjusted. 

4. Those persons who start to “go steady” 
in senior high school are predominantly 
emotionally adjusted. 

5. Those persons who start “going 
steady” in grade school or junior high 
school, who start “going steady” against 
their parents’ wishes, and who have had 
four or more “‘steadies” tend to be socially 
aggressive and emotionally maladjusted. 

The demonstration of statistical relation- 
ships between the independent variables 
(personality factors) and the dependent 
variables (dating and courtship behavior) 
does not indicate the existence of any neces- 
sary causal relationships. However, the gen- 
erally accepted psychological theory that 
basic personality characteristics become de- 
veloped relatively early in life and tend to 
remain relatively unchanged would suggest 
that the direction of influence in this study 
was from the independent to the dependent 
factors. 

The opposite assumption, that, for in- 
stance, having many “‘steadies” caused per- 
sons to become emotionally maladjusted 
and socially aggressive, may have some va- 
lidity. An alternative interpretation is that 
some third factor or set of factors is related 
to the dependent and independent variables. 
An example of this is the factor of parental 
attitude, as demonstrated in Table 4. How- 
ever, the authors believe that the most 
plausible conclusion is that the students’ 
personality types influence their dating and 
courtship behavior. 
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MORMON 


FERTILITY: A SURVEY OF STUDENT OPINION 


HAROLD T. CHRISTENSEN 


ABSTRACT 


Mormon fertility is responsive to both religious and socioeconomic pressures; while maintaining itself at 
a level significantly, above that of the rest of the nation, it is, at the same time, paralleling the general down- 
ward trend. Sampled Mormon university students desire larger families than do non-Mormons by about 
50 per cent, but families smaller, nevertheless, than those that they came from. Slightly over half believe in 
birth control within marriage, a figure that is probably higher than for their ancestors but lower than for 
contemporary non-Mormons. The expense of child-rearing is given as the major reason for wanting to limit 


the family. 


Fertility among the Mormons is known 
to be disproportionately high.’ It is not to 
labor this point that the present article is 
written, however, but rather to throw addi- 
tional light upon this well-established phe- 
nomenon by examining some of the Mor- 
mon attitudes or expressions of opinion 
regarding it. 

Data for the analysis are taken from a 
survey of student opinion made in courtship 
and marriage classes at Brigham Young 
University during the academic year 1946- 
47. A three-page schedule covering various 
aspects of marriage was prepared by the 
author and administered, with the help of 
other instructors, to over sixteen hundred 
students during regular class periods. This 
was done in the early part of each quarter so 
that replies would be unconditioned by class 
instruction. Answers were anonymous. Prac- 
tically 100 per cent of all schedules were re- 


* In 1940, for example—and that year is typical— 
Utah’s crude birth rate was 24.6 and fertility ratio 
592.6, compared with national rates of 17.9 and 
407.3, respectively. When birth and death rates are 
considered together for purposes of a vital index, 
Utah is found to have the highest rate of any state in 
the Union, and has had for a number of years. 

William A. DeHart (‘Fertility of Mormons in 
Utah and Adjacent States,” American Sociological 
Review, VI (December, 1941], pp. 818-29) found 
that fertility increases with the percentage of Mor- 
mons in the population of counties in Utah and sur- 
rounding states and that this correlation of fertility 
with Mormon population increases as the statistical 
control over other variables becomes more complete; 
cf. also, Warren S. Thompson, The Ratio of Children 
to Women, 1920 (Washington, D.C.: Bureau of the 
Census, 1931), pp. 135, 130. 


turned. Certain eliminations were then made 
whenever it was discovered that schedules 
contained internal inconsistencies or gross 
inadequacies in the answers. Finally, to es- 
tablish reasonable homogeneity, all non- 
Mormons and all married individuals were 
left out of the study proper; these were 
analyzed separately for purposes of com- 
parison. There remained the answers from 
thirteen hundred and eighty-five unmarried 
Mormons on which this study is focused. 

The writer is aware of possible sampling 
errors that may be present due to the small 
size of some of the subgroups and small num- 
ber of cases upon which some of the statistics 
are based. These instances are few in num- 
ber, however, and, where the material is 
read and interpreted cautiously, they may 
still serve to throw light upon the problem. 

One of the questions that was asked con- 
cerned itself with the number of sons and 
daughters desired in marriage. Another had 
to do with approval and disapproval of 
birth control in marriage. Both of these are 
reported in Table 1. 

A careful examination of the last column 
of this table yields three generalizations: 
(1) Young Latter-Day Saints desire between 
four and five children in marriage, an aver- 
age of 4.64, as revealed by this study. (2) 
There is a preference in favor of sons, 2.52 
being wanted on the average, as compared 
with 2.12 daughters.? (3) Birth control in 
marriage is approved by slightly over half 


* This difference is statistically significant, the 
critical ratio being 11.6. 
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of those answering (53.6 per cent) with the 
remainder being equally divided between 
disapproval and indecision. And a glance at 
the other columns will show that, with 
minor variations, these identical conclusions 
can be reached regarding the subgroups and 
the control groups. 

These same generalizations were arrived 
at in another survey conducted on this cam- 
pus in 1941-44. At that time approximately 
twelve hundred students were tested on 
these identical questions, with the following 


ters, and birth control was fully accepted by 
only about one-half of those answering. 
The 1941-44 survey did not distinguish 
the single from the married or the Mormon 
from the non-Mormon. Though the large 
majority of Brigham Young University stu- 
dents were then, and are now, single and 
Mormon, the fact still remains that the two 
studies are not entirely comparable. It is 
believed, however, that the slightly smaller 
family desired and commoner approval of 
birth control in the earlier period finds ex- 


TABLE 1 
OPINIONS ON SIZE AND SEX OF FAMILY AND ON BIRTH CONTROL 
M SINGLE SINGLE Mormon 
Non- 
CLASSIFICATION Mormon 
Mormon 
MALES Males Females Total 
Children desired in marriage:* 
2 124.00 40.00 741.00 619.00 | 1360.00 
Average no. of sons.......... 2.44 1.87 2.39 2.67 2.52 
Average no. of daughters... .. 1.98 2.00 2.27 2.12 
Average of all children....... 4.42 3.22 4-39 4-94 4.64 
Opinion on Birth Control:¢ 
125.0 41.0 756.0 629.0 1385.0 
Percentage approving........ 66.4. 78.1 54.6 52.3 53.6 
Percentage ore atin 24.0 4-9 23.8 25.0 24.3 
- Percentage uncertain......... 9.6 17.1 21.6 an.7 22.1 


* Based upon re eS to the os question: ‘‘About how many sons do you desire in marriage? ———— 


Daughters? 


t Based upon replies to the following question: ‘‘Do you believe that married pu are feted | in bantng 


smaller families than nature intended, that is, 


results: 2.32 sons were desired in marriage 
and 1.98 daughters, making a total of 4.30 
children; 55.0 per cent favored birth control 
in marriage, with 25.5 per cent disapprov- 
ing, and 19.5 per cent remaining doubtful. 
It will be noted that, though the size of fam- 
ily desired was slightly smaller then than 
now and the percentage approving birth 
control a little higher, the general conclu- 
sions are not different—in both cases a rela- 
tively large family of four or five children 
was desired, sons were preferred to daugh- 


3 Harold T. Christensen, “Factors in the Size and 
Sex Composition of Families: A Survey of Student 
Opinion,” Proceedings of the Utah Academy of Sci- 
ences, Arts and Letters, XXIII (1945-46), 107-13. 


oubtful 


planation in the inclusion of married indi- 
viduals and non-Mormons with that sample. 

To test the association of opinion with 
marital status and church affiliation, the 
largest sex groups in each of the married and 
non-Mormon categories were segregated for 
special analysis. In both cases these turned 
out to be males. They are shown in the first 
and second columns of Table 1 and, for 
proper analysis, should be compared with 
the single Mormon males shown in the 
third column. 

It would appear that, while marriage has 
little or no effect in changing the size of fam- 
ily desired, it does remove some of the doubt 
concerning birth control and increases the 
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approval. Nearly two-thirds of the married 
Mormon males sanction this practice as 
against little more than one-half of those 
who are single.‘ 

When non-Mormons are considered (sec- 
ond column of Table 1) it will be observed 
that the number of children desired aver- 
ages only a little over three and that more 
than three-fourths of all answering favor 
birth control. This means, by way of rough 
comparison, that non-Mormons want one 
less child per family and that one-fourth 
more of them favor the practice of birth 
control.s 

Another approach to this large family 
ideal of the Mormons is to compare the 
present study with some made on other 
groups. In an earlier analysis of several hun- 
dred University of Wisconsin students, for 
example, the writer found that the median 
number of children desired there was only 
2.92.° Rockwood and Ford reviewed a dozen 
or so studies on desired family size, all of 
which placed the figure lower than the 4.64 
of this study and most of which showed the 
size of family desired as only three children.’ 
These same authors, in another part of their 
book, reviewed a number of studies which 
have dealt with opinions on birth control. 
In virtually all cases the percentages favor- 
ing were high, much higher than the 53.6 per 
cent found in this Mormon study; sampled 


4 Critical ratio 2.5. 


5Critical ratios 2.0 and 2.9, respectively. One 
caution to be observed here is that in this analysis 
no control has been extended over economic, occupa- 
tional, residential, or other factors which may have 
influenced the differentials noted. But there is no 
reason to believe that Mormons and non-Mormons 
in the sample would have differed in these respects, 
except within the limits of chance variation, and the 
writer is therefore of the opinion that these differ- 
ences are accounted for by religion. This explanation 
seems especially plausible when one compares the 
present study with others, made on non-Mormon 
groups, as in the next paragraph of the text. 

Harold T. Christensen, ‘Public Opinion in the 
Field of Courtship” (unpublished seminar paper; 
University of Wisconsin, 1939). 

7Lemo D. Rockwood and Mary E. N. Ford, 
Youth, Marriage, and Parenthood (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1945), pp. 134-45. 
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Cornell University students favored it to the 
extent of 93.7 per cent.® All this can only 
mean that Mormon culture still effectively 
stimulates or encourages a fertility higher 
than the country’s average. 

Sex comparisons are shown in columns 3 
and 4 of Table 1. Mormon females approve 
birth control less than do males and desire a 
family that is larger by about one-half 
child.» Though Rockwood and Ford found 
that as large a proportion of women as men 
approve of birth control?® (a conclusion con- 
trary to the results of this study, though dif- 
ferences here are not significant) they also 
found that virtually all research shows wom- 
en desiring larger families than men.” 
Schmid and Engel reached this same conclu- 
sion in their study of undergraduates at the 
University of Washington; they found that 
61.3 per cent of the women there desired a 
family of three or more children as com- 
pared with only 45.7 per cent of the men.” 

In common with married persons and 
non-Mormons, both male and female prefer 
sons. This is a generalization found in other 
research as well. Rockwood and Ford 
found at Cornell and in several other studies 
which they review that the preference is for 
boys and that the preference is stronger in 
males than in females." Winston, upon find- 
ing that the last child of completed families 
tends disproportionately to be male, sug- 
gested a male preference operating in con- 
nection with birth control—when it is a girl 
there is seemingly a greater tendency to try 
again."* findings, though far from 
conclusive, support the theory of the 


Ibid., pp. 160-66. 

* Critical ratios 0.8 and 10.6, respectively. 

Op. cit., pp. 160-66. 

Ibid., pp. 134-45. 

™ Calvin F. Schmid and Gladys Engel, “Atti- 
tudes concerning Size of Family,” Sociology and 
Social Research, XXVII (November—December, 
1942), 131. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 148-50. 

%4 Sanford Winston, ‘‘Birth Control and the Sex 


Ratio at Birth,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XXXVII (September, 1932), 225-231. 
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stronger preference for sons on the part 
of males. In addition to what the table 
shows, we found that only one male, or 0.13 
per cent, expressed no desire for a son, com- 
pared with six, or 0.97 per cent, of the fe- 
males.'s Male and female percentages of 
those who expressed no desire for a daughter 
were 1.7 and 1.6, respectively. 
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serves not to compare Mormon and non- 
Mormon fertility but to indicate tendencies 
in two generations of Mormons. Several con- 
clusions seem warranted: (1) Students de- 
sire smaller families than the families they 
come from. (2) The difference between ac- 
tual and desired family size in this group is 
not very great, however, being only 0.34 of a 


TABLE 2* 


COMPARISONS OF PRESENT NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN COMPLETED 
FAMILIES WITH NUMBER OF CHILDREN DESIRED 


Sex CoMPARISON NuMBER OF CHILDREN IN PRESENT FAMILY 
CLASSIFICATION 
Male Female 1-3 4-6 7-9 10-12 
No. of children desired: 
53 20 31 33 8 I 73 
131 84 65 119 25 6 215 
26 48 20 31 14 9 74 
8 8 4 4 6 2 16 
vc 9 9 I 8 6 3 18 
me 2 5 I 2 2 2 7 
Percentages desiring: 
Fewer than in present family} 48.4 38.8 3.7 49-4 85.7 96.4 44.4 
Same as in present family..| 19.4 18.5 9.3 31.0 6.6 3.6 19.0 
More than in present family.}| 32.2 42.7 87.0 19.6 7.7 0.0 36.6 
Average no. of children: 
In present family.......... 4.95 4.89 2.51 4.85 7.62 10.71 4.92 
4.38 4.87 4.31 4-42 5.10 6.04 4.58 
-57 .02 |— 1.80 -43 2.52 4.67 34 
Total no. of cases....... 314.00 | 227.00 | 161.00 | 261.00 QI .00 28.00 | 541.00 


* Cases included in this table are all of unmarried Mormons, whose mothers are forty-five years of age or older and whose parents, 


brothers, and sisters are all still living. 


t None of the cases in this sample indicated a desire for less than 2 or more than 12 children. 


ACTUAL AND DESIRED SIZE OF FAMILY 


Table 2 presents an analysis of the rela- © 


tionship between the size of family one 
comes from and the size he desires. It is 
based upon a homogeneous group of unmar- 
ried Mormons coming from completed fam- 
ilies in which there had been no death. It 
8 Critical ratio 2.2. Though statistically sig- 
nificant, this difference must be regarded with cau- 
tion for the reason that it is calculated from per- 
centages based upon extremely small numbers. 


child or about 7 per cent of the number in 
present families. Though statistically sig- 
nificant, this difference is nevertheless 
smaller than was expected. One probable 
explanation is the eliminating of many of 
the larger families by confining the sample 
to families in which there had been no death 
—the larger the family the greater the likeli- 
hood of a death, both because parents are 
usually older and because there are more 


*6 Critical ratio 2.7. 


= 
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members to die. It seems likely, therefore, 
that this particular sample is weighted in the 
direction of small families. (3) Males, more 
than females, desire to have smaller families 
than their parents. This is shown by the fact 
that 48.4 per cent of the males desire fewer 
children than in present families, and only 
32.3 per cent desire more children, as com- 
pared with female percentages of 38.8 and 
42.7, respectively.’’? It is also shown in the 
0.57 average difference between present and 
desired family size for the male, as compared 
with only 0.02 for the female. (4) The larger 
the present family, the greater the difference 
between it and the size of family desired. 
Where present families are three children or 
less, student members would like to have 
larger ones than those they came from; but 
in all other cases they want smaller families, 
and smaller by larger amounts with each 
increase in present family size. This is shown 
by the fact that, as present size of family 
goes up, the percentage desiring fewer chil- 
dren increases, the percentage desiring more 
children decreases, and the average differ- 
ence between present and desired size of 
family expands. Where present families con- 
tain 10 or more children, for example, 96.4 
per cent of the members answering wanted 
smaller families than their own," none 
wanted larger, and on the average they 
wanted families smaller to the extent of 
4.67 children (though they still wanted an 
average of 6.04). In other words, the sheer 
weight of numbers is sufficient to reduce the 
desire for numbers; students from dispro- 
portionately large families still desire fam- 
ilies that are larger than the average, but 
larger by a smaller margin than did their 
parents; family size is related positively to 
both size of family desired and the per- 
centage of decrease between present and de- 
sired number of children. 

Some of these same generalizations were 
reached earlier by the author, in conjunction 
with George W. Hill, for Wisconsin farmers. 


17 Critical ratios 2.2 and 2.5, respectively. 


8 When this percentage is compared with that of 
the 1-3-child families, where only 3.7 per cent 
wanted smaller families of their own, a critical ratio 
of 11.9 is found. 
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It was found there that if the parents in that 
sample could start married life over again, 
62.6 per cent would plan for smaller families 
than they then had and that these families 
would be smaller by 30.8 per cent. It was 
also found that, as the size of present family 
went up, the desired size of family also in- 
creased, as did the percentage of difference 
between the two.?? 

Following the question in the schedule 
on desired number of children was a check 
list giving reasons for family limitation. A 
percentage summary of their answers is 
presented in Table 3. 

It will be noted that the economic motive 
for family limitation was specified more 
than any other, 57.87 per cent of all checks 
having been given to it. Each of the other 
reasons that were listed received some atten- 
tion, though little by comparison, and dif- 
ferences among them were not great. Males, 
as might be expected, tended to emphasize 
economics and social pressure more than did 
females ;?° while the females, in return, paid 
more attention to fears related to preg- 
nancy, childbirth, health, and personal ap- 
pearance.* Though differences between 
married and single males were hardiy sig- 
nificant in the statistical sense, it would 
appear that the married had been influenced 
somewhat by their wives, for they tended to 
emphasize the same things as did the fe- 
males.” Non-Mormons paid proportionately 
more attention to the inconvenience and 
nuisance that children can be and to the ex- 
pense that child-rearing involves.?3 

The contention that economic considera- 
tions are the main factor responsible for 
family limitation in this day is supported by 


9 George W. Hill and Harold T. Christensen, 
“Some Factors in Family Fertility among Selected 
Wisconsin Farmers,” American Sociological Review, 
VII (August, 1942), 498-504. 

2° Critical ratios for items 5 and 6 were 3.2 and 
3.3, respectively. 

t Critical ratios for items 2 and 3 were 4.3 and 
2.2, respectively. 

™ Married males, for example, showed higher pro- 
portions than single males on items 2 and 3, critical 
ratios being 1.4 and 1.1, respectively. 

23 Only the first of these was significant, however; 
the critical ratios being 2.1 and 0.4, respectively. 
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other research. Schmid and Engel found 
52.0 per cent of their sample naming eco- 
nomic considerations as their reason for not 
planning larger families, with interferences 
with personal freedom, and uncertainties 
about the future next.*4 Hill and Christen- 
sen, in their Wisconsin study, found 91.1 per 
cent of these farm parents giving income as 
their reason for not desiring more children 
than the number they had stated.’5 


partially the growing norms of contraceptive 
practices and small-family units. 

It is significant, however, that, even with 
Mormon youth, birth control is generally 
approved in this day; most desire smaller 
families than those of their parents—and 
this for economic reasons. 

Other findings of this study are as fol- 
lows: (1) Young Mormons express a prefer- 
ence for male children. (2) More married 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF REASONS FOR NOT DESIRING A LARGER 
FAMILY THAN THE SIZE SPECIFIED 


SINGLE SINGLE Mormon 
4 MARRIED Now 
CLASSIFICATION Mormon 
MALEs Males Females Total 

1. Afraid of hereditary defects.............. 3.46 4.05 3-73 
2. Afraid of pregnancy or childbirth......... 5.96 12.82 9.05 

3. Afraid of poor health or less attractive ap- 
pearance through childbearing............ 8.47 7.50 5.82 8.94 7.22 

4. ildren are an inconvenience or nuisance— 
may interfere with pleasure.............. 1.69 7.50 2.22 2.19 2.21 

5. Children are expensive—too many may low- 
er the living standard................... 60.17 65.00 61.77 53.12 $7.87 

6. Larger families than this are frowned upon 

7. It is not right to bring children into such an 
unsettled and cruel world................ 3.39 2.50 1.94 2.19 2.05 


* Listed here aly by i ploy oh A ge Each student was asked to check his reason or reasons for not wanting 


a family larger than the desired size indicated b: 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


It was found that Mormon students at 
Brigham Young University desired an aver- 
age family of approximately 4.5 children, as 
compared with about 3 for non-Mormons on 
this and other campuses. Slightly over half 
the Mormon students approved birth con- 
trol, a proportion considerably lower than 
that for non-Mormons. Though over three- 
fifths of the Mormons gave economic rea- 
sons for not wanting larger families, this 
was not quite so large a proportion as for 
the non-Mormon. Thus, noneconomic mo- 
tives operate in Mormon culture to check 


24 Schmid and Engel, op. cit., pp. 133-34- 
*s Hill and Christensen, of. cit., pp. 499-500. 


Mormons favor birth control and rationalize 
it on economic grounds than do those who 
are single. (3) More males than females de- 
sire small families, approve of birth control, 
and are influenced in this direction by the 
expense of child rearing. (4) Children from 
families which are disproportionately large 
desire families of their own that are larger 
than average, but smaller than the families 
of their parents. 

Thus, both religious and social pressures 
affect the family attitudes, opinions, and 
practices of Mormons. Though religion does 
seem to lose some of its influence on fertility, 
there is a strong probability that Mormon 
families will continue to be larger than 
others for some time to come. 
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THE REGULAR-SERVICE MYTH 


HUGH MULLAN, M.D. 


ABSTRACT 


This study of the formation and continuity of an artificial group, the regular Army and Navy, indicates 
some of the psychosociological reasons why certain individuals and their families cling to the regular- 
service myth and cherish and promote it. Certain intragroup institutional influences impede the normal _ 
maturation of the regular-service personality. These institutional forces are (1) kinship, (2) tradition, (3) 


occu 
my 


tion, and (4), most important of all, individual gains in security. The genesis of the regular-service 
is to be found in the service academies. This myth is promoted by all members of the regular establish- 


ment. Upon the success of this indoctrination depends the strength of the group. 


During the last one hundred years the 
United States has been involved in five 
major wars spaced from twelve years to 
thirty-eight years apart. This sequence of 
armed conflicts has fostered and supported 
a specialized group of persons, generally 
stable in number, whose purported task is 
the security of the country. This group is 
the regular-service personnel of the Army 
and Navy and, perhaps to a much less de- 
gree, personnel of other uniformed services, 
e.g., the United States Coast Guard. The 
strength of the regular-service personnel, al- 
though generally fixed by law, has in recent 
years been increased by small increments, 
and this represents, in a sense, the growth 
of the nation, its territorial expansion, and 
its international commitments. 

Hostility, either intra- or international, 
immediately precipitates marked changes in 
the regular-service group. The basic change 
during perilous times from which all other 
modifications stem is the unbridled growth 
of the armed forces. For the regulars, how- 
ever, the alteration is solely one of numerical 
supplementation which allows them to re- 
main the cohesive core and the volunteers 
and conscriptees to fill all intermediate 
peripheral positions in the greatly expanded 
services. The emergency support of one’s 
country is considered proper and as falling 
within the confines of normal behavior. This 
is because all citizens experience the same 
emotional reaction to the danger of attack— 
fear—and, therefore, the attention of all 
is directed toward one overwhelming objec- 


tive, defense. This ceases to operate when 
the war is over. When peace comes, these 
common wartime feelings do not exist for 
the temporary officer nor do they exist in 
some disguised, sublimated form as they do 
for the regular, acting as a force for con- 
tinued collective action. The amalgam of 
regulars and ‘“‘temporaries” disintegrates 
voluntarily and quickly on the first note of 
peace. Lacking the single purpose of defense, 
group organization may only be imposed 
upon the greatly expanded wartime services 
by external authority, and the resulting 
picture is a simple unmotivated crowd. An 
example of this was the untoward response 
of the military after V-J Day when de- 
mobilization became painfully slow, and 
the result was disobedience, defiance, disre- 
spect for superiors, mass meetings, letters to 
congressmen, etc. This disorganization was 
found in the noncareer officer and man who 
no longer had allegiance to the regular corps 
and who were definitely out of sympathy 
with regular ideology. 

When the emergency is passed, the 
nucleus of regular-service (Army and Navy) 
commissioned officers remains fixed, sym- 
biotically attached to the regular establish- 
ment. Their number does not fluctuate with 
the urgent needs of the country but remains 
fairly constant. Although original member- 
ship in the regular service is based upon 
voluntary action by its members and return 
to civilian status may be accomplished by 
the simple procedure of resignation, the 
regular-service group remains intact be- 
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cause its members are motivated by entirely 
different values than animate those others 
who serve their nation during hectic war 
years. It is the purpose of this paper to 
indicate some of the psychosociologic rea- 
sons that force these individuals and their 
families to cling to the regular-service 
myth, to cherish it, to maintain and pro- 
mote it. 

This is primarily the study of the forma- 
tion and continuity of an artificial group. 
The artificiality is immediately apparent be- 
cause the regular-service group has no real 
basis for existence. (The common objective 
of a military group is to defend native 
hearth and kin. This objective, as explained 
above, controls the Army and Navy only in 
wartime.) During the last one hundred 
years regular-service personnel have en- 
gaged in a total of but thirteen years of war, 
excluding the Indian campaigns. Therefore, 
most regular-service personnel see very little 
actual warfare, relatively, and actually just 
about what the average male citizen sees 
for any specific period. The impregnable 
solidarity of the regular Army and Navy is 
based upon four intragroup institutional in- 
fluences which impede the normal matura- 
tion of the personality and constrict and 
standardize it. These are: (1) kinship, (2) 
tradition, (3) occupation, and (4) individual 
gains in security. The most important of 
these is individual gains in security. 

Kinship, both actual and implied, is a 
great binding force within the regular 
services. The regular-service officer general- 
ly identifies himself with the regular estab- 
lishment through blood relationship or 
through class (graduation year at service 
academy or service school) or both. Group 
consciousness is thereby intensified. The 
opinion of the relative or of the class be- 
comes the governing opinion of the indi- 
vidual. In the case of pure relative identi- 
fication, he is indoctrinated, usually at an 
early age, with the theory that regular 
service is preferable to all other careers. In 
the second case, that of class identification 
alone, he is indoctrinated at a later age, but 
just as certainly. In both cases and in a 


combination of both, the individual finds 
his welfare dependent not upon himself but 
upon the group. He finds his opinion to be 
that of the public opinion of the group. He 
dare not go against the group inclination be- 
cause he would soon become an outcast. 
He believes that group disapproval with 
subsequent expulsion is a threat to his very 
existence. 

Tradition is the force which exerts 
marked influence upon the perpetuation 
of the regular-service group. It exists al- 
ways and is always being embellished. Each 
passing year strengthens and enriches regu- 
lar-service experiences, and these fortify the 
traditional force. Service interests, service 
sentiments, and service habits and customs 
are integrated into a pattern of living which 
is complicated and difficult for the outsider 
to comprehend or appreciate. Service inter- 
ests are necessarily more important than 
individual interests because in any group 
which survives the individual must be 
capable of self-sacrifice in order to strength- 
en it. Service sentiments are deep and bind- 
ing. They are rooted in glorious historical 
fact and fiction. They are symbolic of the 
group’s greatness, and they are an assurance 
of group immortality. Service sentiment en- 
hances the emotional control of acts within 
the group and thereby lessens to a great de- 
gree rational control. Service habits and 
customs are many. They are based upon 
traditional experience, and they are clung 
to with great tenacity because of their 
proved worth. They allow for maximum 
personal satisfaction in minor insignificant 
accomplishments and thereby assure a 
superficial completeness in the lives of the 
group members. The taboos against, and 
punishment for, nonconformity to estab- 
lished habits and customs give these insu- 
lar mores a unique significance for the mem- 
bers far beyond their actual worth. 

Occupation in the regular service serves 
as the matrix for the group structure. It is a 
strong influence on the maintenance of 
group life and superiority. This is only be- 
cause by occupation one implies professional 
soldiering and pays no heed to the indi- 
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vidual, specific service branch. Commis- 
sioned officers in the regular service are pri- 
marily Army or Navy officers and secondari- 
ly officers of a particular corps. This fact 
magnifies and intensifies collective thinking 
and action and firmly establishes group 
consciousness. This is, in a sense, a basic 
weakness in the regular-service structure. 
It subjugates the specific interests of the 
various professions, e.g., law, medicine, 
business, etc., to a common artificial objec- 
tive of the group. This objective, as stated 
above, becomes real only in time of war, 
and then it is the destruction of the enemy 
forces and defense of self. Regular-service 
group consciousness is much greater during 
peace than during war. 

Gains in personal security are considered 
the all-important condition which allows 
the regular-service organization to exist. 
More significant than the others, there is 
this absolute need for individual security. 
It is the greatest institutional force which 
insures group consciousness within this 
unique organization. 

The reasons for the intense need of indi- 
vidual security, characteristic of those in 
the regular service, are primarily psycho- 
logical. In a sense, members of the regular 
establishment have a sameness of personal- 
ity. It might better be stated that within 
this group personalities are identical in that 
facet which deals with security gains. The 
personality is not as full, not as complete, 
not as intricate, as the civilian’s in the same 
social circumstances. The personality is con- 
stricted into roundness. Personality might 
be thought of as a tube. The length of the 
tube would represent the span of life, and 
the personality would begin at a point, en- 
large in area, becoming more irregular in 
cross-section, and then remain fixed until 
gradually in the normal individual it be- 
comes a well-rounded circle. ‘‘Circularity” 
at any point (loss of pseudopodia) implies 
security-mindedness in this illustration, for 
irregularity means diversification of inter- 
est, independence, and adventurousness. 

The forces of kinship and tradition have 
kneaded the personality of the regular- 
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service junior—Army “brat” and Navy 
“junior”—perhaps surreptitiously since 
birth. At eighteen years his personality is 
marked by still more “circularity”; the 
aspirant for an Academy apprenticeship, to 
be followed by a regular-service career, has 
few outside concerns when compared with 
the civilian of like age and social strata. The 
candidate for a military academy knows 
exactly what is in store for him and is al- 
ready security-minded. At eighteen the non- 
military student may perhaps suffer from 
concern over the selection of a college, over 
selection of a profession, and probably from 
great concern over the financial problem in- 
herent in his choices. By the age of twenty- 
five years, more marked “circularity” and 
paucity of pseudopodia characterize the 
regular-service personality. His apprentice- 
ship has passed, and he has already realized 
his fondest aim in life, i.e., complete ac- 
ceptance by the very specialized regular 
group. Conformity predominates in his be- 
havior. At the age of twenty-five the civilian 
experiences many diverse interests, longings, 
and complex plans for the future. From 
thirty to sixty years the tubular personality 
becomes much fuller for the civilian. This 
indicates a more complete adaptation to a 
less protected environment. By the age of 
sixty years, security has been attained by 
both the service-dependent individual and 
the civilian. This is indicated by the same 
amount of circularity and by the same num- 
ber of pseudopodia. However, security 
gained by the service individual has been 
attained only by complete conformity and 
dependency since teen age, with marked 
constriction of the scope of personality. 

The individual in the regular service 
identifies himself with the group to such a 
degree that it is difficult for him to perform 
alone. He must be buoyed up by member- 
ship in this group, using group opinions, 
emotions, and activities for his own. In this 
way he gains strength, and the effort, risk, 
and ability required to form judgments and 
to make decisions are minimized. 

The individual within the regular-service 
group need not make up his own mind. The 
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group policy is a source of guiding principles 
which need but to be followed for security 
gains. A sense of power, sympathetic under- 
standing, and deep co-operation are pro- 
vided by the group to participating indi- 
viduals. 

The regular’s tradition molds the person- 
ality of the regular’s son or of the young 
officer. This tradition, as we have discussed 
it before, is replete with commodores and 
generals, with captains and colonels, with 
Annapolis and West Point, with blue and 
khaki, with wardrooms and officers’ clubs, 
with ships’ stores and post exchanges, with 
ships and posts, with naval receptions and 
military balls. These are significant memo- 
ries. They are not dampened one whit by 
unpleasant happenings because the un- 
pleasant memories are always suppressed by 
each generation of regulars. The child of the 
regular, slated to be a regular as soon as he 
is old enough, must be imbued with the 
colorful, exciting, pleasure-provoking ex- 
periences if he is to maintain the traditional 
family military existence. 

Various artificially imposed controls fur- 
ther this chimerical picture and serve fur- 
ther to influence both the regular officer’s 
son and family and the newly commissioned 
regular officer. The civilian is looked down 
upon, reluctantly accepted if accepted at all, 
and disparaged. This is not mere conjecture; 
it is planned policy. In times of peace the 
regulars are isolated. This self-isolation is 
apparent; naval and military posts are in- 
conveniently located and are established as 
urban centers complete in themselves. Au- 
thority fosters this isolation and makes it 
more exacting by restricting and limiting 
the number of civilians who come to post 
functions, by forbidding civilian member- 
ship in post and station clubs, etc. In times 
of emergency the resistance to and rejection 
of civilians, even though in uniform, be- 
comes much more apparent. The regulars 
attempt to exclude, as long as possible, the 
emergency officer from appropriate rank, 
position, and social activity. At some sta- 
tions the dual caste system, regular and 


volunteer, allows regulars one club and 
emergency officers another. 

The genesis of the regular-service myth 
is to be found in the service academies, 
Annapolis and West Point and the myth is 
more firmly implanted in the Navy than 
in the Army since Annapolis wields a much 
greater influence in perpetuating the belief 
in the regular’s superiority than does West 
Point. This is so because the vast majority 
of regulars in the Navy are “trade-school”’ 
men (U.S. Naval Academy), whereas the 
minority of regulars in the Army are West 
Pointers (U.S. Military Academy). How- 
ever, this minority within the confines of 
the regular Army is tellingly influential in 
promoting Military Academy supremacy 
and control. 

The traditional need for regulars’ sons, 
both Army and Navy (Army “brats” and 
Navy “‘juniors”) to go to a service academy 
is based upon the realization that suc- 
cess in the regular-service group is in- 
dubitably established by such procedure. 
This need for service-academy background 
is much more significant than the final 
service selected either by the regular-service 
father or his son. It is a fairly well-known 
fact that there is a large interchange be- 
tween the services, that is, an Army “brat” 
often ends up in Annapolis and, conversely, 
a Navy “junior” in West Point. But even 
more revealing than this is the little-known 
practice among regulars’ sons (Army and 
Navy) of preparing for, simulataneously, all 
three academies, West Point, Annapolis, and 
the United States Coast Guard Academy, 
with perhaps a mild preference for one over 
the other two, but actually indifferent as 
to which they achieve. The force that 
motivates both father and son in this re- 
gard is the assured absolute success in the 
military society that results from an 
academy training. 

Once in an academy the service myth is 
instilled deeply into the individual. If he be 
a regular’s son, all his family’s honor and 
prestige are at stake. He must make a go of 
it. He must get through the four years and 
be commissioned. He knows no other 
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existence. He dare not turn back or deviate. 
Many of his family’s friends are his instruc- 
tors and disciplinary officers. He must not 
let them down. Group feeling is intensified 
during this period. If he is not a regular’s 
son, he very soon begins to feel the group 
demands. In order to belong, he must for- 
sake the life outside the group. He is in 
competition with boys who are steeped in 
group lore. He must overcompensate, and 
this he does with the assistance of all. 

The academy insidiously molds. The mid- 
shipman or cadet enters at a malleable age. 
Service superiority, traditionally served, 
contributes to the forces which constrict his 
personality and increase its “circularity.” 
He integrates his personal history with the 
service tradition and begins to realize his 
own significance as a part of the great 
service tradition. His individuality and ego- 
centricity are replaced by an esprit de corps 
and a service-philia. 

Many happenings encourage this rapid 
mutation: isolation from almost all civilian 
contact and activities, physical restriction 
to a relatively small campus, constricted 
and specialized curriculums, regimentation, 
the development of marked dependence 
upon the will of superiors. 

The mutation is accelerated by immediate 
awareness of class distinction. The class 
philosophy predominates. He begins as a 
“‘plebe” and is not allowed to forget it for a 
year. He is constantly, physically and 
mentally, mortified by hazing. Upperclass- 
men tease him, and use him, and at Annapo- 
lis beat him. This class system is not only 
allowed but is also indirectly supported by 
military authority. The hazing, of course, is 
unlawful but, by giving upperclassmen the 
authority to assign demerits, which may and 
often do terminate the plebe’s career, hazing 
is not only permitted but in a sense sup- 
ported by the regular-service group. 

Under this regime the embryonic regular, 
cadet or midshipman, develops false values 
which mold his personality into a sameness 
devoid of individuality. The plebe must first 
submit to severe punishment—he has no 
alternative. When his time comes, a year 
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later, all his pent-up sadism is vented upon 
the lower class. This dislike and distaste for 
the inferior individual begins at this time. 
The peculiar caste system encountered in 
the regular service, which has for its purpose 
the complete social separation of officers and 
enlisted men, is conceived during this 
plebeian period at the academies. 


Acceptance into the group is made dif- 
ficult. Extreme group consciousness is for- 
ever implanted in the personality of the 
regular-service aspirant when finally he is 
admitted to the regular corps. 


The plebe-upperclassman situation may 
prolong or re-establish the Oedipus situa- 
tion. The reinforcement of the infantile or 
early-childhood father-son relationship— 
with the father’s (father-surrogate’s) main 
role being that of punishing and threatening 
and the son’s that of placating and being 
utterly dependent for security gains—is so 
strong and well timed that, with few excep- 
tions, the academy graduate can never 
break with regular-service authority. His 
lifelong dependency is complete. 

Class identification is second only to 
academy awareness. A class is solidified by 
a ritual developed around the class ring. 
Symbolically all those wearing the ring are 
brothers and are closer together than mem- 
bers of any collegiate fraternity. There is a 
certain unity of purpose and a deeper feeling 
between members of identical (chrono- 
logical) classes at the two academies than is 
ever found among men at different civilian 
colleges of the same class. This allows a 
failure at one academy to enter the other 
academy but to retain all the privileges of 
his old class. 

The reluctant acceptance of Negroes in 
the armed forces in World War II was, in 
my opinion, based upon the policy of 
academy-trained individuals who refuse to 
accept Negroes. I believe that to date no 
Negro has graduated from Annapolis and 
very few from West Point. This hostility 
toward a racial group is primarily based 
upon the fallacy of the regular officer’s gen- 
eral superiority. The presence of Negroes 
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professionally or socially in the ranks of the 
regulars will, in their opinion, lower pres- 
tige, and it is only by prestige that the se- 
curity of the regulars can be maintained. 
The curriculum at the academies must 
of necessity be restricted. This restriction 
occurs in that facet of education that deals 
generally with philosophical attainments. 
However, this is essential for the purpose of 
training in specific professional fields. Cul- 
tural subjects are minimized and, when 
studied, are handled in a routine, scientific 
manner. Psychology has been, until recent- 
ly, debarred. At present, after one hundred 
years, it has been selected as a minor course 
at West Point. I do not think such a radical 
innovation has occurred yet at Annapolis. 
It is hard to understand that in the two col- 
leges, which epitomize military training 
and in which a large part of this training is 
the handling of men, psychology has so long 
been neglected. This fact, either wittingly 
or not, has done much to further the regu- 
lar-service myth. Leadership courses long 
have been substitutes for psychology. Such 
courses admit of no disobedience, no failure, 
no weakness, no deviation, and no inde- 
cision. They foster toleration of the dual 
caste system and promote it as essential. 
From studying the two curriculums at 
the academies, I believe that the academy 
graduate is relatively more narrow in all 
cultural pursuits than the usual college 
graduate. If he be a regular-service junior, 
he begins his service career limited in out- 
look, and he finishes his apprenticeship 
stifled and constrained. 


A regular’s son who is graduated from an 
academy moves into a world well known to 
him and completely secure. Posts or ships to 
which he might be assigned are usually old 
stamping-grounds. Superiors are friends of 
the family—father-surrogates—who must 
be implicitly obeyed if individual safety and 
security gains are to be maintained. Wives 
are selected from regulars’ families, and it is 
common practice for regulars’ sons to marry 
regulars’ daughters. Many times the daugh- 
ters are schooled in this need to marry back 
into the service. Once again regular-service 
authority promotes intragroup isolation by 
forbidding young academy graduates to 
marry until a part or all of the so-called 
“probationary” period has passed. This 
blocks marriages to home-town girls and 
promotes marriages to regulars’ daughters 
who will be met out in the service. 

Once again the circle completes itself. 
Tradition is thereby embellished and 
heightened. The personalities of the regu- 
lars, after generations of this life, become 
identical and fixed. Energies become con- 
strained and limited. Life becomes hum- 
drum, and the future is foretold. The regu- 
lar-service myth consists of false concepts 
derived from false values artificially pro- 
duced by the regulars and used to indoctri- 
nate all under their command, be they 
juniors in the service or “juniors” in the 
family unit. Upon the success of this in- 
doctrination depends the strength of the 
group structure, its solidarity, its self- 
perpetuation, and its superiority. 

New York City 
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ARREARAGE IN INSTALMENT SELLING 


ERWIN L. LINN 


ABSTRACT 


A sample of over twenty thousand persons buying merchandise on credit by mail was asked to fill out 
a short questionnaire. Answers to these questions were related to the proportion of cases in arrears on their 


payments six months after the accounts were o 


ned. Of seventeen factors originally studied, four are herein 


considered. The four relate to age, number of years at present address, residence, and marital status and 
were called “character” factors, as they did not appear to measure directly the capacity to pay. 


This article reports a study made in 1941 
of arrearage in payments on consumer-credit 
accounts. The scope of the original research 
was to set up a prediction pointing system 
on the basis of which consumer credit could 
be passed.* Seventeen variables were statisti- 
cally investigated in this work. Only four 
will be discussed here. These four were se- 
lected because they seemed most likely to 
have sociological, as compared to economic, 
importance. The social environment of the 
customer as measured by such factors was 
shown to be associated with the probability 
that the customer would make regular pay- 
ments on a credit account. The data sug- 
gested that, whereas economic factors are 
important, they do not totally explain the 
occurrence of arrearage. Further, arrearage 
must be viewed as part of an economic-so- 
cial situation in which successive events 
lead up to arrearage. Nevertheless, data are 
not available on such developments. 

Selling by the concern under study was 
by mail to persons living throughout most of 
the United States. Over 50 per cent of the 
cases lived in communities under five thou- 
sand population. Yet selling by mail to such 
communities could only be possible with the 
extensiveness of our transportation and 
communication systems which we have 
come to identify as the urban way of life.’ 

Selling by mail is an extreme type of seg- 
mentalized, anonymous contact that we 


t Erwin L. Linn, “Prediction of Arrearage in In- 
stalment Selling” (University of Chicago Master’s 
thesis, 1942). 


?Louis Wirth, “Urbanism as a Way of Life,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLIV (1938), s. 


have identified with urbanism. Face-to-face 
contact never occurs between the customer 
and the business. The relationship is one of 
anonymity aside from the existence of the 
customer’s name in a file plus the amount of 
information he supplies about himself. The 
relationship is maintained almost exclu- 
sively by a cash nexus. Yet, since the cus- 
tomer in the majority of cases lives in a 
small community, he must be influenced by 
more intimate, emotional local associations. 
Credit buying is an extension of urban 
living in another sense also. Professor Wirth 
points out that city life discourages an eco- 
nomic life in which the individual has a 
basis of subsistence to fall back upon in 
times of crisis. Credit buying intensifies this 
problem because it permits the consumption 
of goods to precede the completion of pay- 
ment. The individual, in case of economic 
dislocation, has to use present economic re- 
sources to meet bills on goods, the consump- 
tion of which started at a previous date. 
Finally, selling by mail can be considered 
an extension of urbanism through the adver- 
tising booklets sent to the customer. It is 
true that the company seeks to cater to the 
small community’s demands. A most inter- 
esting study would be of the extent to which 
advertising through the mail influences 


the small community’s acceptance of the. 


larger city’s patterns of consumption of cer- 
tain goods. 

Going into arrears can be considered as 
the breaking of an indirect, almost totally 
anonymous contract. Yet, customer corre- 
spondence revealed that going into arrears 
is considered by a large number of cus- 
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tomers as not only breaking the formal con- 
tract to make regular payments but also as 
a deviation from the norm of always being 
“fair and square.” From customer corre- 
spondence and the studying of statistical 
data collected from a questionnaire filled out 
by the customer, the following three main 
explanations have been postulated as to why 
a person does not go into arrears: (1) char- 
acter, which we can define as a set of atti- 
tudes which in this case leads to payment of 
bills through better economic planning, con- 
trolled buying, moral ‘code, etc.; (2) the 
capacity to pay as measured by economic 
status; and (3) the fear of legal action if the 
bill is not paid according to terms. 

Fear of legal action has not been studied. 
Perhaps it could be considered as an element 
of character. One may conceive of cases in 
which the customer has the money to pay 
but wishes to get his order for less than the 
selling price, yet makes all payments be- 
cause he fears legal action. Between the first 
and second explanations our research indi- 
cated that character must not be underesti- 
mated, though superficially the capacity to 
pay appears the primary requisite for paying 
bills. As stated, we are limiting ourselves to 
four factors which were considered measure- 
ments of character, and we are not discuss- 
ing economic factors. 


I. CONDITIONS OF THE TEST 


For a short period in March, 1940, a 
group of over twenty thousand persons 
were allowed to buy on credit from a Chi- 
cago company. For this period customers 
assumed to be poor risks from the stand- 
point of previous company policies were ac- 
cepted to establish a reliable sample. How- 
ever, all cases were limited to employed 
wage-earners; farm hands were included, 
though other types of farmers were not, and 
nearly all cases were over twenty-one years 
old. The customers were sold all types of 
merchandise from drugs and luxuries to 
household goods and clothing. 

Each prospective customer was asked to 
answer a number of questions before he 
could buy. The only persons not allowed to 


open accounts were those who were unem- 
ployed, those under twenty-one years of age 
and buying without their parents’ consent, 
and those who had not answered at least 
five questions, including one as to weekly 
wages. Each person buying was required to 
agree to make regular monthly payments. 
Additional orders were accepted if the 
monthly payments upon the bill were met. 

All cases were divided into two groups: 
those living in what is described as “(North 
Territory” and those living in “South Ter- 
ritory.”” No customers resided in the states 
of Oregon, Washington, Nevada, and Cali- 
fornia. South Territory coincides to a large 
extent with Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. In addition to these 
states, this division of North and South cuts 
across state boundaries; so that, for exam- 
ple, the southern tip of Illinois is included 
in South Territory. This division of territory 
followed upon an August, 1939, survey of 
the company’s complete files. The survey 
disclosed that certain regions were charac- 
terized by a high rate of accounts becoming 
so delinquent that special handling was 
needed. Such regions, for the most part, in- 
clude what is referred to as South Territory. 


II, CRITERION OF ARREARAGE 


Six months after their opening, the ac- 
counts were checked to determine whether 
the monthly payment was being made. Ar- 
rearage was rigidly defined: a person in ar- 
rears had missed one or more payments 
since the opening of the account and had not 
made it up. The percentage of persons out of 
total accounts having missed one or more 
payments are labeled as “Per Cent Ar- 
rears” in the tables. 


FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH 
ARREARAGE 


Capacity to pay and character have been 
assumed to underlie payment of bills. 
Length of time at the present address does 
not appear to have any direct connection 
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with capacity to pay. Yet, a short time at 
present address might reflect changes in em- 
ployment, the latter having economic conse- 
quences. Nevertheless, some of the factors 
do appear to be direct measures of capac- 
ity to pay. Until further research makes pos- 
sible a clearer exposition of what is measured 
most closely by the factors originally consid- 
ered in the prediction study,’ it is necessary 
to include under character those factors 
which do not measure directly capacity to 
pay. Otherwise, all factors could probably 
be classified as economic. 
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The inverse relation of age and arrearage 
does not reasonably indicate that as age in- 
creases there is greater security from eco- 
nomic dislocations. Yet, age and years em- 
ployed at present job are associated ;‘ as a re- 
sult, we can imply some increasing economic 
security (not necessarily increasing income) 
with increasing age. Still, the inverse rela- 
tion of years employed and arrearage holds 
only up to twenty years at present job. 
After that arrearage increases with increas- 
ing years at present job.5 It stands to reason 
that increasing economic security with in- 


TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGE OF CASES IN ARREARS BY AGE OF CUSTOMER 


TERRITORY 


Sout TERRITORY 


Per Cent 
Arrears 


Amount 
(Dollars) 


Per Cent 
Arrears 


Per Cent 
Arrears 


Amount 
(Dollars) 


Amount 
(Dollars) 


170 55. 
4,701 47- 
3,960 40. 
2,726 39- 
1,218 35. 

377 26. 

75 13. 
54 42. 


Ow On © 


60. 
50. 
44. 
42. 
37- 
27. 
re. 
49. 


157 65. 
2,937 56. 
2,175 51. 
1,211 48. 

436 43. 

107 32. 

14 28. 
55 56. 


oud 


4I. 


oO On 


7,092 52. 


> 


45. 


AGE 


Age has an inverse relation to arrearage 
in both North and South territories (see 
Table 1). The association not only follows 
for successive class intervals without any 
percentage of persons in arrears being out of 
line, but the range between the lowest and 
the highest arrearage percentages was the 
largest for any of the variables that were 
studied. In the North the range is 42.6 per 
cent; in the South it is 36.4 per cent. The 
trend is so sharp that age alone makes an 
excellent prediction scale of arrearage. Un- 
fortunately, over 50 per cent of the cases are 
between twenty-one and forty years old, so 
that for the largest group age does not dis- 
tinguish good and bad credit risks. 


3 Linn, op. cst. 


creasing age because of increasing years at 
present job does not necessarily explain the 
relation of age and arrearage. 

It would be expected that the association 
of age and number of children would be posi- 
tive and that the consequent greater num- 
ber of dependents would be a greater eco- 
nomic liability.* This would be a force oper- 


‘For a sample of 7,028 North Territory cus- 
tomers, the zero-order correlation coefficient be- 
tween years employed at present job and age was .4. 
If a more homogeneous group of cases is taken, i.e., 
all cases in a given city, the coefficient varied, but in 
one case it was as high as .7. 


’ Years employed at present job is not discussed 
in detail in this article, nor is the table showing ar- 
rearage for breakdowns of this factor presented (see 
Linn, op. cit.). 

* Similarly data are not presented in this article 
on the factor, “How many dependent children liv- 
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3,037 
60-69. .... 484 
Over 70.... 89 
; Not answered...... 109 
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ARREARAGE IN INSTALMENT SELLING 


ating in opposition to the inverse relation of 
age and arrearage. On the other hand, since 
the number of dependent children was asked 
for, the picture to be expected is an increas- 
ing number of children up to a certain age; 
then as the children become old enough to be 
independent, the number of children would 
decrease as age of customer decreases. That 
this is the fact is indicated by Table 2. The 
decrease in dependent children after fifty 
years of age may mean that the customer is 
now, in turn, being supported to some ex- 
tent by his children. Yet, it does not seem 
credible that this would account for the low 
arrearage of the oldest customers. Besides, 
for those under fifty years of age, the aver- 
age number of dependent children increases 
as age increases, yet arrearage decreases as 
age increases. 

One can decide, consequently, that eco- 
nomic circumstances cannot account for the 
inverse relation of age and arrearage. In- 
creasing stability in career, less mobility, 
and established habits are likely causes of 
the relation of age and arrearage.’ 


LENGTH OF TIME AT PRESENT ADDRESS 


In North Territory (see Table 3), similar 
to number of years employed at present job, 
years at present address are inversely related 
to arrearage up to the interval of twenty to 
twenty-four years. No plausible reason for 
the proportion in arrears increasing after 
twenty years at present address can be ex- 


ing at home?” In the original study an increasing 
proportion of customers in arrears was found as 
number of children increased, though the trend was 
not consistent. 


7 Additional support to this view is the relation of 
age to parole and to embezzlement prediction (see 
E. Redden, ‘‘Embezzlement: A Study of One Kind 
of Criminal Behavior with Prediction Tables Based 
on Fidelity Insurance Records” [University of Chi- 
cago Master’s thesis, 1939], p. 84: “Clearly this 
study shows that the young adult period, 25-35 
years, is the greatest risk period for embezzlement.” 
Cf. E. W. Burgess et al., Parole and the Indeterminate 
Sentence: A Report to the Hon. Hinton G. Claybaugh 
(Chicago: Parole Board of Illinois, 1928), Part IV, 
“Factors Determining Success or Failure on Parole” 
(p. 231): “The youngest and the oldest parolees have 
the lowest violation rates.” 
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pounded, unless it be that the person is 
more likely to have a decreased income after 
twenty years at present address. 

For South Territory no relation between 
years at present address and arrearage ex- 
ists. In addition, except for the difference 
between the six-month to one-year and the 
two to five years’ interval, all successive dif- 
ferences can be attributed to sampling 
errors. 

It can be concluded that arrearage does 
show association with years at present ad- 
dress in the North but does not have any 
association in the South. 

If years at present address can be said to 
measure mobility, mobility appears to be an 


TABLE 2 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


North 
Territory 


South 
Territory’ 


index to arrearage in the North. As most 
cases considered in this article live in com- 
munities of under five thousand population, 
mobility in the small northern community 
may imply what sociological studies have 
shown it to imply in the metropolitan area. 
It may not mean the same thing at all in the 
small southern community. However, in 
considering other indices of mobility—years 
employed at present and previous jobs and 
years in present town*—it seems more prob- 
able that in South Territory they are not so 
regularly associated with arrearage as in 
North Territory, because the former has 
included a more heterogeneous group of cus- 
tomers. 


RESIDENCE 


In both North and South territories per- 
sons owning their homes make the best cred- 


* Linn, op. cit. 
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it risks. In both territories boarders are the 
worst credit risks, though for some reason 
the person in South Territory who boards at 
home is more likely to be in arrears than the 
person boarding outside (see Tables 4 and 
5)- 

The homeowner is usually pictured as one 
who has settled in the community per- 
manently and whose whole outlook on life is 
conservative. The renter and boarder are 
less settled and more mobile. 


MARITAL STATUS 


Married persons are the least probable 
group to go into arrears (see Tables 4, 5, and 
6).° It seems credible that the reason for 


* Married men are less likely to be criminals, al- 
though, as Miss Redden states (of. cit., p. 86), 
“three times as many married men as single are em- 
bezzlers” in contradistinction to lower commitment 
rate to prisons of married males. Miss Redden cites 
this information from the U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, Abstract, 


TABLE 3 
PERCENTAGE OF CASES IN ARREARS BY YEARS AT PRESENT ADDRESS 


Norta TErrirory 


Souts TERRITORY ALL 


LencTH oF TIME AT 


Paxsent Apoarss Amount Per Cent 


(Dollars) Arrears 


Per Cent 
(Dollars) Arrears 


Amount Per Cent Amount 
(Dollars) Arrears 


Under 6 months.... 947 
6-12 months 1,949 
4,585 
1,255 
1,002 
662 
20-24 years 616 


a5 years and over... 581 
ot asked. 1,195 
Not answered...... 489 


OWOUA HAH WO 


1,394 48. 
2,726 48. 
6,480 43. 
5901 49. 1,846 41. 
525 1,527 40. 


447 52. 
777 53- 
1,895 48. 


413 52. 1,029 42. 
614 49. 1,195 44. 
1,189 55: 2,384 49. 
317 76. 806 73. 


3 
8 
8 
I 
I 

324 52.5 986 39. 
I 
2 
I 
3 
4 


7,092 52. 20,373 45- 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE OF CASES IN ARREARS FOR MARITAL STATUS BY TENURE OF 
RESIDENCE: NORTH TERRITORY 


MArITAL STATUS 


Married* Single Girlt 


Single Mant Not Answered 


Per Per 
Amount Amount 
(Dollars) | |(pottars)| 


Amount Amount Amount 
(Dollars) 


Arrears Arrears Arrears (Dollars) Arrears (Dollars) Arrears 


3,205 | 33-8] 93 38.7 116 | 48.3 16 56.3 | 3,520] 34.5 
7,028 | 42.4 211 53-6 178 | 52.8 27 55.6 7,444) 43.1 
Board at home... 291 | 43.0] 299 45.5 514 | 56.6 7 71.4| 50.1 
Board outside. .. . 171 49.1 226 48.2 523 53.0 8 a7 :§ 928 51.0 
8 
66 


Not answered... . 197 | 33-5 53 54-7 44} 68.2 37-5 302 | 42.4 


Total........| 10,982 | 39.8] 882 48.0] 1,375 | 54.4 53-0 | 13,305 | 41.9 


* Includes those widowed. 
t Includes those divorced or separated. 
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45 
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married persons being good credit risks is 
more than better economic conditions. In 
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married men have low death rates may also 
explain why the married are less likely to be 


le 
d fact, the married person has more depend- in arrears than the single. Such reasons have 
r ents than the single person, and it was called attention to the greater regularity of 
: shown in the original research that the num- living among the married and the better 
), ber of children is positively correlated with adaptation to life. 
» : arrearage. In addition, other studies show Single women are better credit risks than 

. 
that the married has considerably Warren Thompson, Population Problems (New 
“ | lower death rate than has the single, the wid- york and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
> owed, or divorced man.’ The reasons that 1935), p. 95. 

TABLE 5 
PERCENTAGE OF CASES IN ARREARS FOR MARITAL STATUS BY TENURE OF 
RESIDENCE: SOUTH TERRITORY 
Marita Status 

j Married* Single Girlt Single Mant Not Answered Total 

RESIDENCE 

} a nage 1,741 | 47.8 75 54.7 89 52.8 8 25.0| 1,913 | 48.2 

3,427 | §1.9| 127 53-5 114 55-3 19 52.6 | 3,687 | 52.0 

Board at home...... 335 | 59.7 | 204 63.2] 349 60.5 5 40.0 893 | 60.7 

Board outside. ..... 110 | 43.6 93 54.8 | 216 65.3 7 28.6 426 | 56.8 

Not answered...... 140 55.0 20 45.0 28 67.9 7 42.9 195 55-4 

Total..........1 5,753 | 51.0] 519 57-4| 796 60.4 46 41.3] 7,114] 

* Includes those widowed. 

i t Includes those divorced or separated. 

{ TABLE 6 

PERCENTAGE OF CASES IN ARREARS FOR MARITAL STATUS BY TENURE OF 

{ RESIDENCE: ALL TERRITORY 
= 

Maritat Status 

: Married* Single Girlt Single Mant Not Answered Total 
RESIDENCE 

k Per Per Per Per Per 

: Amount Amount Amount Amount Amount 
’ Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent 
5 Own............ 5,036 | 38.7| 168] 45.8] 205] 50.2} 24 | 45-8] 5,433 | 39-4 
I 10,455 | 45-5 338 | 53.6 292 | 53.8 46 54-3 | 11,131 | 46.0 
r Board at home... 626 | 51.9 503 | 52.7 863 | 58.2 12 58.3 | 2,004] 54.8 
Board outside. . . . 281 | 47.0 319 | 50.2 739 | 56.6 15 33-3 | 1,354] 52.8 
4 H Not answered. ... 337 42.4 73 52.1 72 68.1 15 40.0 497 47-5 
» i Total........}| 16,735 | 43.7 | 1,401 51.5 | 2,171 | 56.6] 112 48.2 | 20,419 | 45.6 

* Includes those widowed. 


t Includes those divorced or separated. 
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single men. It does not seem reasonable to 
say that this is only due to better economic 
Status among single women as compared to 
single men. There is no evidence that women 
face less likelihood of loss of job, accidents, 
illness," or death in family than has the 
single man. Again we must postulate a 
greater regularity of living or a more rigid 
adherence to a, norm which makes the pay- 
ing of bills more likely. 


RESIDENCE BY MARITAL STATUS 


When residence is cross-tabulated with 
marital status, the homeowners are still the 
best credit risk for married customers, single 
girls, single men, in North Territory and for 
single men in South Territory. 

Aside from some minor exceptions of the 
groups not answering and those boarding 
outside, North Territory married persons 
are the best credit risks if tenure of residence 


™ As far as illness is concerned the curve of good 
health is higher for men than for women (cf. U.S. 
National Resources Committee, The Problems of a 
Changing Population |Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1938], p. 166). 
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is held constant. For all types of residence- 
the single girl was discovered to be less likely 
in arrears than the single man. However, for 
the renter in North Territory, the home- 
owner in South Territory, and the person 
boarding at home in South Territory, the 
single man is a better credit risk; though for 
each the difference between single girl and 
single man may be due to a sampling error 
arising out of the small number of cases. 

The married person who owns a home in 
North Territory is the best credit risk of all 
breakdowns of marital status by residence 
in both North and South territories, aside 
from two exceptions among the not-an- 
swered groups. The married homeowner in 
South Territory is more likely to be in ar- 
rears than the married person boarding out- 
side, though the difference is insignificant if 
the sampling error of the difference is con- 
sidered. The implication of these results is 
that a married homeowner is probably less 
mobile, more likely to be established in his 
community as to status, future, and employ- 
ment, and more settled in his habits. 
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SOCIOANALYSIS: A NEW APPROACH TO CRIMINOLOGY 


MARSHALL C. GRECO 


ABSTRACT 


The effectiveness of any attempt to rehabilitate penal inmates is largely dependent upon the capacity of 
penal workers to achieve a relationship with them which will not evoke defensive conduct. Workers tend to 


direct interviews in such a way that 


t and present difficulties appear to emphasize the inmate’s personal 


deficiencies. This hinders insight and accentuates his differences from the noncriminal world. A technique 


scri 


A socioanalytic method! of interviewing 
has been used in a prison for therapeutic 
purposes, with results which are believed to 
be promising. The characteristics of this 
method are: situation-oriented approach,’ 
blame-avoidance,? and universality.‘ This 
method is illustrated in the following sam- 
ple, in which a penal psychotherapist is 
working with a disciplinary case: 


C-1: Hello, Bill. Sit down. What has been 
the trouble? 

S-1: I took some hamburger to make a 
sandwich and was written up. A fellow gets 
hungry sometimes, you know. 

C-2: That isn’t much of an offense in 
here, is it? It seems to me that others do it. 

S-2: I guess not, but I was written up just 
the same. 

C-3: What’s the matter with the officer, 
doesn’t he care for you? 

S-3: I suppose you got to play up to that 
guy, but I’d rather die than be a screw’s 
[officer’s] pet. 


*The term “socioanalysis” was first used by 
Ernest Mowrer, Family Disorganisation (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1927). 


2See M.C. Greco and I. Fecher, “Fundamen- 
tals of Psychotherapy and a New Orientation,” 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, III (1947), 
439-48. 


3 This term was originally used by H. A. Murray 
and Others, Explorations in Personality (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1938). 


4 It was through a paper presented by Dr. Adrian 
H. Vander Veer that the writer was first introduced 
to the idea of “universality” as a therapeutic aid. 
See Adrian H. Vander Veer, “Case Presentation, 
Symposium: Psychotherapy for Children,”’ Ameri- 
can Journal of Orthopsychiatry, I (1945), 1-35. 


of se which will lead the inmate to see his past and present life in terms of social setting is de- 


C-4: What’s it take to make him like you? 

S-4: Well, you know how it is. Play up to 
him and all that sort of stuff. Polish the old 
apple. 

C-s5: A fellow would lose his reputation 
with the inmates if he pulled that stuff, 
wouldn’t he? 

S-5: Sure he would, but only the inmates 
have that to worry about. 

C-6: It’s pretty hard to get along in some 
circumstances. If you follow the officer in 
every respect, the inmates get after you. 
If you don’t play up to the officer, he thinks 
you are hard to get along with. 

S-6: That’s it all right. 

C-7: And even the officer will sneer at you 
sometimes if you become somewhat of an 
oaf. He may never write you up, but he still 
holds you in contempt. Many of us would 
rather be hated than treated contemptu- 
ously. 

S-7: K. [officer] may preach about staying 
away from the other inmates and all that, 
but let him know that the fellows are down 
on you and he’ll laugh at you, too. 

C-8: This is interesting. If you don’t think 
about the matter, it is easy to condemn. But 
let’s look into the officer’s predicament. He 
stands between two worlds—two standards. 
On the one hand, he has the higher officials 
who make him believe that insubordination 
or anything allied to it warrants punish- 
ment. On the other hand, he “rubs elbows” 
with the inmates so that he reflects many of 
their values; i.e., if you are forever trying to 
please, you are a “punk.” He is the sort of 
man who could punish you and still respect 
you or refrain from punishing you and not 
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respect you. If you seek his respect, you 
stand the chance of crossing him; and if you 
make certain never to cross him, you stand 
the chance of being treated with contempt. 
Now I do not believe they are aware of all 
this. That is, they think they are consistent. 
Naturally, it is hard to adjust; in fact, it 
may be impossible to get along in such situa- 
tions. Sometimes we should blame the cir- 
cumstances rather than the personalities. 
After all, personalities are usually in a posi- 
tion to do nothing but reflect the circum- 
stances. Now, I don’t want you to get the 
idea I’m here to protect anyone. 


S-8: No, I know. You hit something. I 
know that K. came to the Screen Cell at the 
end of the eighth day and he was anxious to 
make up. I told him I wasn’t interested— 
that I was serving the penalty and wanted 
to drop the matter. I may have even been a 
little hard about it, but I felt pretty tough 
about it then. You are right about respect 
and punishment. Some of the most re- 
spected inmates in the institution are the 
ones the officer considers the hardened crim- 
inals. Officers will write up a respected bird, 
but he will also hurry up to make up with 
him, whereas he’s never worried about the 
guy that is a flunky for him. 


C-9: Really, when you try to analyze the 
whole thing, it becomes obvious that in a 
sense we can’t condemn people, for they’re 
all doing what they think is expected of 
them. It’s a funny thing, but no matter how 
inconsistent our reactions or the demands of 
those about us, we don’t usually see it as 
such. Of course, we may feel that this 
doesn’t help us, but sometimes it does our 
heart good to see that the individuals con- 
nected with our troubles are more victims 
than they are guilty of any desire to harm 
us. And yet it’s hard to realize this. It’s so 
darn easy to condemn. How about it? 

S-9: I didn’t think of that, but it all 
makes sense. It helps to try to analyze 
things. I’ve laid awake many nights trying 
to figure how I ever ended up the way I did. 
Sometimes I think that if I hadn’t gone to 
T.H. [correctional school], all this wouldn’t 
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have happened. I may belong in jail now, 
but I didn’t then. I was just a kid. 

C-10: This is interesting. Go ahead. 

S-10: I think you people have it in the 
records. I was picked up and accused of 
breaking into the schoolhouse. I wasn’t 
guilty, but the cop on the beat swore up and 
down I was to blame. 

C-11: Yes. 

S-11: I was on my way to a friend’s home, 
my stepmother had kicked me out, and the 
cop stopped me, saying it was 1:30 A.M. and 
that I should be home. I told him I was on 
my way home. The next day they were look- 
ing for me. The school was broken into at 
about 2:00 A.M. 

C-12: And then what happened? 

S-12: I tried to explain it to them at the 
court but they wouldn’t believe me. I had 
no proof because I couldn’t get into my 
friend’s home and spent the night at the 
railroad hut. 

C-13: There is no doubt that mistakes are 
made. After all, officers are humans and hu- 
mans make mistakes. We both realize, how- 
ever, that it makes us awfully mad to be the 
victim of an error, and we can’t help but 
hate at such times. What is interesting to 
me, however, is: Why were you in such a 
position that you could be made the victim 
of such an error? It’s not what we do, very 
often; rather, the fact that we are in a posi- 
tion to have done it is enough to convict us. 
Really, it turns out that guilt or innocence 
is not important; a way of life, the circum- 
stances you are in, that is the important 
thing. In your case, why were you forced to 
be on the streets and in a position to be 
suspected? Just what was the matter? What 
drove you to the streets? 

S-13: My troubles began with my step- 
mother. When my father took us out of the 
foster-home, I had never even heard of a 
juvenile court. I was a frequent visitor after 
that for charges ranging from loafing on 
streets to larceny. 

C-14: Uh huh. 

S-14: I used to be afraid to come home 
some nights. I felt strange there. I felt funny 
if I crossed the room and my stepmother was 


looking at me. My father couldn’t do any- 
thing. 

C-15: I see. 

§-15: I don’t think the Judge would have 
sent me to T.H. if my stepmother hadn’t 
put her two cents in. She told him a bunch 
of lies and that was that. 

C-16: You can hardly get along in such 
circumstances. 

S-16: That woman was the cause of all 
my troubles. 

C-17: This is interesting. The very indi- 
viduals who condemned you most for an 
arrest may be responsible for forcing you 
into a way of life that eventually led to ar- 
rest and imprisonment. One could hardly 
stay off the streets with such home life. Of 
course, it may not be possible for you to re- 
call all the details, but I’m wondering if even 
your stepmother, as vicious as she may have 
seemed, wasn’t herself a victim. Now mind 
you, I’m not trying to change your mind 
about your stepmother. There is no doubt 
but that she was responsible for conditions 
which are at the root of your difficulties, but 
I’m wondering if we could consider her 
guilty if we analyzed her circumstances, if 
we looked to see what was making her be- 
have that way. I’m wondering if she didn’t 
have a right to her feelings. This may sound 
strange to you, but let’s look into it anyway. 

S-17: Now that you’ve mentioned it, she 
was a goat, too. She was my father’s third 
wife. She came from a pretty good home. 
There are times when I think I loved that 
woman. My father didn’t tell her he was 
married before, that his second wife di- 
vorced him after she had had him arrested 
three times for nonsupport, and that he had 
eight children in foster-homes. She began 
finding out about his reputation, wives, and 
children, and naturally she was disgusted. 
Young as I was, I sort of felt for her. I could 
see her conditions weren’t good. Sometimes 
she liked us; sometimes she hated us. I guess 
she couldn’t make up her mind. She always 
wrote nice letters to me when I was in jail. 

C-18: This is interesting, indeed. Notice 
that when we try to understand the condi- 
tions we find it hard to blame. I am par- 
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ticularly interested in something you said. 
You said there were times when she liked 
you and times when she hated you. You said 
she wrote nice letters to you while you were 
in jail. ’m wondering if you didn’t know 
that you didn’t belong there, that you were 
a burden to your stepmother, a burden she 
wasn’t responsible for. I’m wondering if you 
weren’t being big about the whole thing. 
Maybe you were anxious to get away, to be 
less a burden. Maybe you even encouraged 
imprisonment in order that you might spare 
that woman the pain of having you around. 
Probably your going to jail was the heroic 
thing to do. I may be off the track here. 

S-18: You really surprise me. I was sure I 
was going to jail when I began staying out 
late; yet I didn’t seem to care. I did care 
though when I was arrested. Then I became 
very scared, mixed up. I wasn’t guilty, but 
then I expected it. I remember I used to 
leave home, hoping to stay away, but I al- 
ways lost my nerve. While on my way to 
T.H., I began hoping I had run away. That 
must have been the reason for all that—that 
my stepmother would be better off without 
us. She always complained that she was 
young, needed clothes, but that the kids ate 
up what little the old man brought in. But I 
must admit she did spend the money on us. 
Judge sent an investigator to our 
home and he found that everything was 
O.K. The house was neat and clean, and she 
spent the money right. The investigator 
didn’t have much good to say for the old 
man. 

C-19: This is interesting, indeed. Here 
society has. you pegged as a criminal and yet 
there is quite a bit of heroism in your past. 
We probably wouldn’t be wrong to say that 
you went to jail to spare your stepmother a 
lot of trouble. We should be careful, indeed, 
before we condemn. 

S-19: I’ve thought about all these things, 
but I’ve never seen them in just this way. 
This is something worth thinking about. 

C-20: Very often we remain so preoccu- 
pied trying to establish our innocence re- 

garding the little things we may be guilty of 
that we lose track of the bigger things that 
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might put us in a favorable light. We know 
we are guilty of these little things, and this 
makes us feel worse. Of course, once again, 
others force us into this. Legal officials are 
much more concerned with an offense than 
with conditions which may predispose you 
to it. As a result, you become preoccupied 
with the little thing rather than the more 
important trends. If a trial would look into 
the personal factors which led to crime 
rather than merely try to establish guilt, we 
might not be driven away from a world 
which in the long run might have kept us 
away from crime. The very people who want 
us to be honest may force us into a situation 
in which we are forced to get along with 
people who see things the other way. I’ve 
gone off the track again, I suppose. 

S-20: You may feel that I didn’t under- 
stand you, but I feel what you said. I try to 
think about myself and why I keep getting 
into trouble even today. I know I want to 
get along, make a go—but I’ll go out and 
before I know it, I’m with the same crowd. 
I know it’s wrong and yet there I am. 

C-21: Did it ever occur to you that in a 
way you are forced back to the old crowd. 
Have you ever been treated like an ex-con? 

S-21: You’re telling me! I was going with 
a girl and couldn’t get the nerve to tell her I 
had been in the pen. Yet I knew she’d find 
out sooner or later. You’d never believe how 
I felt about this. I kept waiting to give her 
up, I finally did in a way. I took to drinking, 
got in with some of the crowd and the parole 
officer forced me to return to to live. 
I had to leave a good job for this. Maybe I 
shouldn’t have done this. 

C-22: And yet—you had to. It’s too much 
to bear. You were certain she wouldn’t un- 
derstand. In fact, you could almost hate her 
for what she might have thought of you af- 
ter finding out. 

S-22: Now that you’ve mentioned it, I 
did begin to hate her. She kept asking what 
was wrong and all that. In fact I don’t think 
I minded it too much when I had to leave 

for 

C-23: It’s pretty hard to continue loving 
a person when you expect her, for one reason 
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or another, to hate you. But then, can we 
blame her? Supposing she had broken off the 
engagement after finding out, can we hon- 
estly blame her? In fact, in leaving her, you 
probably punished an innocent victim. It 
might have been better to wait and really 
find out what would happen. 

S-23: You know, she writes to me today, 
so I was wrong. Yet it all seemed so different 
out there. 

C-24: Another thing, I don’t know if this 
was true in your case, but when we are in 
such a position we often wish to test a friend 
or a mate. Find out if they’ll stick by us at 
our worst. For example, you know now that 
this girl will stick by you. Very often the girl 
may do something that forces us to test her. 
We hate to fall; unless we’re certain that 
we'll get a response. 

S-24: Yes, now that you mentioned it, I 
do recall that she used to talk about her 
brother-in-law. He must have been a poor 
husband. He was chasing several other wom- 
en. But he did bring his pay home. Anyway, 
I thought, Gee! If she squawks about that 
guy, what will she think of me? 

C-25: Now this is interesting; but before 
we go on, I would like to give a theory about 
the brother-in-law. The way you described 
the brother-in-law would force anyone to say 
he was wrong. After all, to chase around 
with other women while married is wrong. 
But maybe there is a great deal more to it 
than we know. I have counseled women who 
fell in love with their men only after the 
husband or boy friend had given them a rea- 
son for being jealous. This frequently hap- 
pens. No doubt you have heard of cases 
where the woman didn’t think much of the 
man until he began paying attention to 
other women. So once again we see that the 
very people we feel are victimized are the 
individuals who in one way or another may 
be responsible for the plight they are in. 
Often it isn’t a plight to them. They may 
subconsciously enjoy chasing their men. It 
gives them a thrill. We can be too hasty in 
condemning. 

S-25: This is like another world. I have 
to admit that I’ve condemned too easily, 


too, in the past, but it’s hard to see things 
like you do. I’m beginning to see my father a 
little differently. He was a World War I 
veteran. For some time after his discharge 
he suffered blue spells. My mother told an 
aunt of mine she didn’t blame him for drink- 
ing heavy at times; for, although he was 
sick, he did try to make the best of things. 
He lost two jobs during the first year after 
his discharge because of nervous spells he 
suffered on the job. I don’t think he would 
have done too badly if my mother had lived. 
My older brother told me he carried on ter- 
ribly while Mom was laid out. He must have 
gotten one of his bad blue spells again, and 
the poor guy had to go on a drinking spree. 
You know a blue spell can get you down. 
He was on that spree for about four days 
before he was picked up and placed in jail for 
deserting his children. I see now that he was 
more in need of hospital care than jail. We 
were all placed in the hands of the juvenile 
court and later in foster-homes. We got 
along well in the foster-homes. The old man 
would visit my older brother about once a 
week, give him some money, and tell him 
we would get together again. Then he re- 
married. I don’t know what happened then, 
but this woman was forever arresting him. 
His drinking became bad again. Later this 
woman divorced him. He settled down soon 
after that and married for the third time, my 
present stepmother. I’m sure he loves this 
woman, but they didn’t get along when the 
kids moved in. In fact, the old man’s drink- 
ing began getting bad again because of all 
the troubles at home. After the children left, 
my parents began to get along again. The 
old man has quit drinking and he is really 
settled. 

C-26: He’s not such a bad egg at that. 
How about it? 

S-26: I guess not. 

C-27: Well, it’s closing time. I must ask 
you to leave. 

S-27: Yes, yes. Here’s a match for the 
pipe. 
C-28: Yes, thank you. 
S-28: Well, I certainly enjoyed this. 
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C-29: I might call you in again next week. 
How about it? 
S-29: Yes, all right. 


DISCUSSION 


In the first five responses the counselor 
was trying to convey the feeling that in a 
penitentiary one should expect the sort of 
conduct for which the inmate was punished 
and that the inmate has to contend with a 
body of criminals whose standards are usu- 
ally at variance with those of the custodial 
force. The inmate is being told that he has a 
right to his behavior, that his conflicts with 
the officer need not indicate that he is wrong. 
In responses 6, 7, and 8 the interpretations 
become finer. The counselor tries to point 
out to the inmate that, even if he tried to 
follow the values of the officer, he would be 
in difficulty. In response 13 the counselor is 
attempting to change the subject from ac- 
tual criminal conduct, conduct of which the 
inmate may be guilty and which will lead to 
defensive reactions, if gone into. The coun- 
selor indicates an interest in trends, circum- 
stances, situations in which the deeper 
layers of the personality are concerned. It is 
with such material that the counselor can do 
effective work in showing how the subject’s 
way of life is related to social demands. 
Hence, whether or not the subject was 
guilty of the crime becomes of little sig- 
nificance. The situations that put him in a 
position to be accused of a crime or even to 
have committed one, his conflicts with his 
stepmother, become the important matters. 
In C-17 the attempt is once again made to 
show that the individuals who are respon- 
sible for our misconduct can themselves be 
victims of circumstances. The rest of the 
interview is more or less self-explanatory. 
The counselor ties a reaction or pattern of 
reactions to a social situation and then seeks 
to show that other situations rather than the 
personalities are to blame. The counselor, in 
short, directs the interview so that the em- 
phasis is placed upon unfortunate relation- 
ships and situations rather than upon erring 
personalities. 
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As pointed out earlier, we have ab- 
stracted three factors which appear to be 
constantly at play when socioanalysis is 
used. These are the situation-oriented ap- 
proach, blame-avoidance, and universality. 
By the situation-oriented approach we refer 
to the counselor’s attempts to explain the 
subject’s reactions in terms of the social situ- 
ation. Any conflict is interpreted as having 
resulted from inconsistent demands made by 
one or more individuals. Individuals who 
were responsible for the subject’s circum- 
stances are not condemned or viewed in a 
poor light; rather, it is important that they 
be rid of blame by being shown that they, 
too, were reacting to a world that made 
their circumstances and demands inevitable. 
It is this latter factor, blame-avoidance, that 
does so much to dissipate the hostility that 
is so characteristic of individuals who are 
behavior problems. By “universality’’ is 
meant the counselor’s attempts to convey 
to the subject the idea that his reactions 
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are not unique, that any other individual in 
a similar situation would do likewise. 

The research implications of socioanalysis 
are obvious. In fact, this technique was 
originally used as an aid for studying homo- 
sexuals. The writer had found that if he 
tried to determine the cause of homosexual- 
ity solely in terms of the individual’s needs 
and characteristics, the inmate usually be- 
came indifferent or even antagonistic. Thus 
if we found that he had had his first homo- 
sexual experience at the age of eight and we 
sought to know what made the inmate react 
in this fashion, we found it difficult to work 
with him, for in doing so the examiner im- 
plied that the causal factors were within the 
individual. When, on the other hand, the 
examiner seemed to be interested solely in 
other individuals who in one manner or an- 
other contributed toward the inmate’s ho- 
mosexuality, he usually succeeded in put- 
ting the inmate in a co-operative, outgoirg 
state of mind. 


ALIQUIPPA, PA. 


IN MEMORIAM 


SIDNEY WEBB, 1859-1947 


MARY E, MURPHY 


The intellectual partnership of Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, dissolved by Mrs. Webb’s 
death in 1943, was finally liquidated in mid- 
October, 1947, by the death of the gentle- 
man “who goes under the fantastic name of 
Lord Passfield,” as he was once described 
by his illustrious wife. 

Sidney Webb always occupied a position 
in the forefront of brilliant Englishmen. He 
began his career as a clerk in the Civil Serv- 
ice when, according to his friend, George 
Bernard Shaw, he was at first sight “‘an en- 
tirely unassuming young Londoner of no 
extraordinary stature, guiltless of any sort 
of swank, and so naively convinced that he 
was an ordinary mortal and everybody else 
as gifted as himself that he did not suffer 
fools gladly, and was occasionally un- 
gracious to the poor things.” Through his 
brilliant discourses, by pen or by tongue, he 
exercised an enormous influence on British 
socialism from the inception of the Fabian 
Society in 1884 to the present British La- 
bour party. Fabian socialism, under the 
Webbs and Shaw, who were primarily re- 
sponsible for its early development, de- 
scended from Bentham and Mill, not from 
Marx. Largely under Sidney Webb’s influ- 
ence, Fabian socialism assumed an active 
part in labor disputes, at all times espousing 
the workers’ cause and urging the formation 
of a separate Labour party. 

The Webbs and their coterie witnessed 
the emergence of the British Labour party 
in 1900 under the joint sponsorship of union- 
ists and Fabians, an alliance which grew 
stronger and stronger as the Fabian Society, 
especially after 1918, began to endow the 
Labour party with a political program. The 
first comprehensive policy ever put forth by 
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the party was drafted by Sidney Webb in 
1918 under the title, “Labour and the New 
Social Order.” Through his efforts the La- 
bour party also accepted the Fabian inter- 
pretation of socialism, adopting the premise 
that socialism should come to Britian by 
permeation rather than by revolution, by 
concentrating a number of persons in im- 
portant positions in vital fields, and by urg- 
ing all citizens to study the principles of 
socialism and to propose their general 
adoption. 

Sidney Webb’s activities were not re- 
stricted to this area of British thought. He 
served as president of the Board of Trade in 
the first Labour government and as secre- 
tary of state for the dominions and colonies 
in the second. In this latter capacity he re- 
ceived a peerage from the king, taking the 
title of Baron Passfield. His wife, however, 
created a social furor by remaining simply 
Mrs. Sidney Webb. Perhaps Sidney Webb’s 
greatest public service, however, was as a 
progressive member of the London County 
Council for eighteen years, during which he 
carried through far-reaching changes in 
public education, securing the transfer of 
control to local authorities and the subjec- 
tion of a number of public utilities to mu- 
nicipal control. With Shaw and other 
Fabians he established the New Statesman 
and Nation in 1913 and the London School 
of Economics. He was a member of many 
royal commissions, department commit- 
tees, and investigating bodies. He was a pro- 
lific writer on themes ranging from the ad- 
vocacy of Poor Law reform—among them 
the Report of the Minority of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Poor Law, 1909, which was 
written jointly with his wife, and which re- 
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mains perhaps the outstanding document in 
British reform—to a consideration of Soviet 
communism, the first really scientific analy- 
sis and explanation of the Soviet state and 
its political and social experiments. Many 
scholarly works, written separately or in 
collaboration with his wife, lay in between, 
supplying one of the most comprehensive 
bibliographies of social science extant. 
Mere words cannot hope to capture the 
fire of Sidney Webb’s platform delivery; his 
presentation of a cogent argument, replete 
with vivid illustrations; his influence on 
public opinion in the field of political and 
social change; his masterful pamphlets in 
socialist thought and economic reasoning; 
and, especially his influence on the minds 
and philosophies of the rising generation of 
Fabians—Attlee, Cripps, Keynes, and Las- 


ki, to mention but a few—and on prevailing 
Labour party domestic and foreign policy. 

The final assessment of the work of 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb in economics, 
social theory, and political science must be 
attempted by a dispassionate researcher who 
will relate their joint and several contribu- 
tions to past and contemporary times. Their 
literary legacy provides a challenge to mem- 
bers of the Fabian Society and the Labour 
party who endeavor, in their approach to 
the never ending problems which plague 
Britain in these days of uncertain peace, to 
implement the best aspects of the Webbs’s 
philosophy while, at the same time, they 
strive to preserve the idealism by which it 
was motivated. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


A HYPOTHESIS ON ANTI-NEGRO PREJUDICES 


To the Editor: 


In the September, 1947, issue of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology an error in the editing 
of my article which appears under the title of 
“A Hypothesis on Anti-Negro Prejudice” may 
be misleading and perhaps disconcerting to 
some. On page 1o1 you have printed eight state- 
ments purporting to constitute the Thurstone 
test mentioned in the text. Actually that test 
was composed of twenty-four statements, from 
which the eight were taken. 

Another error which may be somewhat puz- 
zling is the heading inserted in the upper-left 
block of “Table 1” on page 103, “Imputed 
Prejudice of Teacher as Compared with 
Prejudice of Pupil.” As the text explains, this 


heading would apply only to the first column, 
under “B”—the “C” and “D” columns com- 
pare pupil prejudice with imputed prejudice of 
parents and classmates, respectively. 

I have taken it upon myself to point out 
these matters not to criticize the editing but 
merely to anticipate possible objections on the 
part of readers. 


Thanking you, I remain 
Cordially yours, 
Martin R. Katz 
Apt. A-6 
19 Owen Street 
Hartford, Conn. 
October 3, 1947 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


American Group Therapy. Association.— 
The annual meeting will be held at the 
Hotel Commodore in New York City on 
April 11, 1948. The program will include a 
luncheon session followed by a case presen- 
tation and discussion, also an evening ses- 
sion devoted to reports and explanation of 
practices and trends in group therapy. A 
copy of the preliminary program and further 
information may be obtained by writing to 
the office of the association, 228 East 
Nineteenth Street, New York 3, New York. 


American University of Beirut——Harvey 
F. Baty of Dixon, Montana, has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of sociology 
succeeding Stuart C. Dodd, who has ac- 
cepted a research chair at the University of 
Washington. 

Before leaving for the United States, 
Professor Dodd was decorated by the 
Lebanese government for his twenty years 
of service as a sociologist in teaching, re- 
search, and rural extension. 

The department of sociology of American 
University recently published Dodd’s Social 
Relations in the Middle East in a third edi- 
tion which includes new chapters on the 
United Nations and an expanded teaching 
manual for systematic projects and for a 
civic laboratory leadership of face-to-face 
groups. An Arabic edition is also appearing 
this fall. A further publication, in offset 
form, is Dodd’s volume on Systematic 
Social Science. This comprehensive attempt 
to integrate the social sciences, with the 
help of mathematics and symbolic logic, is 
being made available for critical revising by 
any colleagues interested in unifying the 
social sciences. 


University of Arkansas.—Franz Adler has 
been appointed assistant professor of sociol- 
ogy. 
A. Stephan Stephan has been appointed 
associate professor of sociology. 


Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History—Negro History Week will be- 
gin February 8, 1948. The theme will be 
“The Whole Truth and Nothing but the 
Whole Truth.” 


Bucknell University —Harold Pfautz has 
accepted a position as instructor in sociology 
beginning February 1, 1948. 


Carleton College-—Samuel M. Strong has 
assumed the chairmanship of the depart- 
ment. Professor Strong has been engaged 
in a study of several small communities in 
Minnesota. 

Orrin E. Klapp has joined the depart- 
ment as assistant professor of sociology. He 
is teaching courses in criminology and the 
family. 

John Phelan is teaching courses in rural 
sociology and fields of social work. During 
the past year he served as the chairman of 
the Minnesota State Conference on Social 
Work Education. 


University of Chicago.—G. E. Swanson, a 
former student in the department, has 
joined the staff as instructor in sociology. 
Last year Mr. Swanson taught at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana. Albert Reiss, Donald 
Roy, and Harvey Smith are part-time in- 
structors in the department. 

Philip M. Hauser has been appointed 
director of the Chicago Community Inven- 
tory. The inventory is a service designed to 
secure facts of community conditions needed 
for the efficient operation of the civic and 
welfare agencies of the city. It plans to con- 
duct surveys, to maintain a clearing house 
and reference library of pertinent data. It 
will utilize standard methods of random 
sampling, opinion surveys, and attitude 
interviewing. The inventory was estab- 
lished by a three-year grant received from 
the Wieboldt Foundation. 
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In July, 1947, a project on the social as- 
pects of technology began under the direc- 
tion of W. F. Ogburn. The studies in 
this field are financed until July, 1950. 
At present the research personnel consists 
of Professor Ogburn, Meyer Nimkoff, of 
Bucknell University; Donald Horton, form- 
erly with the Columbia Broadcasting Com- 
pany; Jean Adams; and Dudley Duncan. 
The investigations in progress are the influ- 
ence of technology on the family, the social 
effects of television, the social aspects of 
microphotography, technological influences 
on the dispersal of population and of indus- 
try, and the social characteristics of cities 
according to size. 

The National Opinion Research Center, 
under the directorship of Clyde W. Hart, 
has moved from the University of Denver 
to the University of Chicago. Its offices are 
located at 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 1s. 
Dr. Hart has been appointed a research 
associate with the rank of professor in the 
department of sociology. 

A five-year program of education, train- 
ing, and research in race relations has been 
inaugurated under a $150,000 grant to the 
division of social sciences. The study is 
financed by equal grants from the Carnegie 
Corporation and the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. The aims are fundamental research in 
race relations and minority problems in 
order to build a scientific foundation for 
policies and methods of operation and to 
provide advanced professional training for 
leaders in the field. 

Members of the committee are Louis 
Wirth, chairman, Robert Redfield, Fred 
Eggan, Sol Tax, Everett C. Hughes, Allison 
Davis, Ralph W. Tyler, and Frederick 
Harbison. 


University of Connecticut—Walter C. 
McKain, Jr., has accepted an appointment 
as associate professor of rural sociology on 
the research staff of the Storrs Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Dr. McKain has been 
in the service of the Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Welfare of the United 
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States Department of Agriculture for a 
number of years. In recent months he has 
been stationed in Washington, D.C., in 
charge of studies dealing with standards and 
levels of living. The research staff of the 
Storrs Agricultural Experiment Station will 
now consist of Dr. Whetten, who is in 
charge of the research program; Dr. Mc- 
Kain; and Mr. Valery Webb, who has 
recently been appointed instructor in rural 
sociology. 

Dr. Whetten’s new book, Rural Mexico, 
is being published by the University of 
Chicago Press. It is scheduled for spring, 


1948. 


District of Columbia Sociological Society. 
—The following are officers for 1947-48: 
president, Peter Lejins, Maryland Univer- 
sity; vice-president, Austin Vander Slice, 
American University; the secretary-treasur- 
er, Ruth Reed, Catholic University. 


Howard University—Collerohe Krassov- 
sky, formerly of the University of Michi- 
gan, has been appointed assistant professor 
of sociology. Dr. Krassovsky came to 
Howard University from Sweet Briar Col- 
lege. 


Institute of International Education.— 
Laurence Duggan, director, announces that 
the Institute has been requested by the 
Argentine National Cultural Commission to 
assist in the selection of two United States 


* graduate students who will receive fellow- 


ships from the Commission for ten months’ 
study in Argentina. The fellowships will 
run from March 1 to December 31, 1948, 
and will provide round-trip travel plus the 
sum of 5,000 Argentine pesos (about $1,250 
at current official exchange rates). 

The conditions established by the cul- 
tural commission specify that the recipients 
of the fellowships shall be graduate stu- 
dents and research workers of recognized 
standing in the arts, humanities, natural sci- 
ences, or social sciences, whose work under 
the fellowship will be of positive benefit to 
the cultural development of the United 
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States and Argentina. They must be native- 
born United States citizens over twenty-five 
and under forty-five years of age and have a 
working knowledge of Spanish. Each fellow- 
ship-holder will be required to have a 
specific objective and to submit a report 
every two months, as well as a general re- 
port at the end of the fellowship period, and 
agree to abide by the other regulations of the 
commission. 


University of Kansas——The University 
of Kansas has absorbed the Kansas City 
unit of the George Warren Brown School 
of Social Work, Washington University. In 
doing so, it has acquired the staff as well as 
the library of the Washington University 
School. 

Under the guidance of the Department of 
Sociology, the university wil] offer a two- 
year graduate program in social work, be- 
ginning with the fall semester, leading to a 
certificate in social work after the comple- 
tion of thirty semester hours and to a 
Master of Social Work upon the completion 
of fifty-two semester hours. The first year 
will be offered on the campus at Lawrence 
and the second year on the campus of the 
University Medical School at Kansas City. 
The staff of the social work department at 
present consists of Esther E. Twente, chair- 
man; associate professor, Helen Hayden; 
and assistant professors, John D. Bradley 
and Janet Germaine. Carroll D. Clark, 
chairman of the Department of sociology, 
will teach a course in social investigation 
and will supervise the writing of theses for 
the social work department. 

E. Jackson Baur has joined the depart- 
ment as assistant professor of sociology. 

Carlyle S. Smith has been added to the 
departmental staff as assistant professor of 
archeology and anthropology and will serve 
as assistant curator of Dyche Museum of 
Natural History. 

Robert Witt and Louise Cochran have 
been appointed instructors in sociology. 

Walter Crockett and Warren Spencer 
have been appointed assistant instructors in 
sociology. 
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Marston M. McCluggage will be on 
sabbatical leave during the fall semester to 
carry on postdoctoral work as an Associate 
in Human Relations at the Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


University of Minnesota—Lowry Nelson 
has returned after having attended in 
Geneva, Switzerland, during the summer, 
conferences of the Permanent Agricultural 
Committee of the International Labor 
Organization. Dr. Nelson was elected chair- 
man of this committee. 

George B. Vold has returned after a 
year’s leave of absence in Japan, where he 
served as chief analyst for S.C.A.P., work- 
ing on plans for the revision of the police 
and prison systems. 

Theodore Caplow has been promoted 
from instructor to assistant professor of 
sociology. 

Christopher Smith has been appointed 
instructor in sociology. 

Arthur Johnson and Clarence Johanson 
have been appointed part-time instructors in 
sociology. 


University of Missouri—Mark Hale, 
formerly professor of social work at Tulane 
University, has been appointed chairman 
of the department of social work. 

Ursula F. Lewis has joined the depart- 
ment of social work. Last year Miss Lewis 
was senior supervisor in the Children’s 
Division in the Rhode Island Department 
of Social Welfare. 

Elizabeth Lyman and Marvin Riley have 
joined the department. Miss Lyman, who 
has been doing graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, taught at Roosevelt 
College in Chicago last year. Mr. Riley was 
a graduate student last year at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Lawrence M. Hepple, formerly assistant 
professor of sociology, has been appointed 
assistant professor of rural sociology. 

Margaret L. Bright, instructor in rural 
sociology, will be on leave during the aca- 
demic year 1947-48 to study at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


National Advisory Council for Research 
in Gerontology—The appointment of a 
National Advisory Council for Research in 
Gerontology for the Loyal Order of Moose’s 
City for the Aged at Moosehaven, near 
Jacksonville, Florida, has been announced 
by the executive director of the order, Mal- 
colm R. Giles. The members of the council 
are Dr. Allan G. Brodie, Dean, University 
of Illinois College of Dentistry (anatomy 
and orthodontia); Dr. Anton J. Carlson, 
University of Chicago (pathology); Mr. 
Louis J. Haas, director, Men’s Therapeutic 
Occupations, New York Hospital, White 
Plains, N.Y. (occupational therapy); Dr. 
George Lawton, consulting psychologist, 
New York City (general gerontology); Dr. 
S. L. Pressey, Ohio State University 
(psychology of aging); Dr. Martin L. Rey- 
mert, director, Mooseheart Laboratory for 
Child Research (psychology); Dr. N. W. 
Shock, chief of the gerontology section, 
Baltimore City Hospitals (general ger- 
ontology). 

The Loyal Order of Moose established the 
well-known Mooseheart Laboratory for 
Child Research seventeen years ago at their 
City of Childhood, Mooseheart, Illinois, a 
city of about one thousand normal children, 
ranging from birth to nineteen years of age. 
The facilities of this laboratory and child 
city for research in human development 
have been utilized by national scientific 
bodies, universities, and individual sci- 
entists. The fraternity now extends its sup- 
port to research in the old age group and 
hopes to make Moosehaven a model for the 
country in the care of the aged and also to 
establish there a department of research 
available to all. Inquiries from interested 
scientists may be addressed to Dr. Martin 
L. Reymert, Mooseheart, Illinois. 


National Central University, Nanking. — 
Albert R. O’Hara, S.J., is teaching sociology 
on a full-time basis. Last year he taught a 
course called “Survey of American Sociol- 
ogy.” 

Central University has one of the largest, 
if not the largest, department of sociology 
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in China. The head of the department, Dr. 
Sun Pen-wen, has been to sociology what 
Dr. Small was to it in America. 

Wu Pek Si, who studied at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, is now teaching in the 
department. 


National Tsing Hua University.—After 
eight years of war the department of sociol- 
ogy has now regained its strength in aca- 
demic standing. With Professor Quentin 
Pan, a well-known eugenist, serving as chair- 
man, the department has enrolled some 
eighty students and ten graduate students, 
a number which was never reached in the 
past. 

Dr. Hsiao-tung Fei has returned to the 
faculty after some months spent in England. 
Professor Pan and Professor Fei are now 
collaborating in a research project on the 
intellectual class of China, based upon the 
valuable genealogical materials recorded on 
the examination papers in the Manchu 
Dynasty which Professor Pan has been col- 
lecting for many years. 

After ten years of war service in the 
government Dr. Ching-Chao Wu has re- 
sumed his teaching duties in the depart- 
ment. His current research interest is a his- 
torical socioeconomic study of China with 
special emphasis on the Westernization and 
industrialization of the last hundred years. 

Dr. Cheh-lin Wu has long been inter- 
ested in the study of minority groups in the 
frontier regions of China. As a professor of 
sociology he serves concurrently as the dean 
of students of the university and also as 
chairman of the newly established depart- 
ment of anthropology. 

Dr. Ta Chen has returned to the Uni- 
versity and resumed teaching. He was 
among those invited to attend the bi- 
centennial conference at Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

Professor Franklin Ching-han Lee, a 
specialist in field studies and social ad- 
ministration, is now making an inspection 
tour in Europe to study the ways and means 
by which social security is being planned 
and administered by the governments in 
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postwar England, France, and other coun- 
tries. 
Mr. Shu-Ching Lee, who has been 
specially interested in the field of social 
institutions, is on leave of absence from the 
faculty and is studying in the sociology 
department at the University of Chicago 
which has granted him a Henderson 
fellowship. 

Mr. Ru-chiang Su joined the faculty 
recently; he is teaching human ecology and 
directing students in social surveys. 


University of Nebraska.—Paul Meadows, 
recently of the State University of Montana, 
has been appointed associate professor of 
sociology. 

John P. Johansen, who formerly taught 
at South Dakota State College and North 
Dakota Agricultural College and who was 
connected with the Federal Security Agency 
and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
during the war, has been appointed associ- 
ate professor in charge of rural sociology in 
the College of Agriculture. 

George L. Wilbur, of the University of 
Michigan, has been appointed instructor of 
sociology and Mr. Fred W. Voget, recently 
of Yale University, instructor in anthro- 


pology. 


New School for Social Research—Dr. 
Hans Speier, who has been on leave in 
federal service since 1942, has returned to 
his teaching duties. 


Northwestern University—William C. 
Bailey, acting head of the department of 
sociology, 1943-47, became professor emeri- 
tus at the close of the summer session. 

Kimball Young was appointed professor 
of sociology and chairman of the department 
and arrived in September. 

Thomas D. Eliot has returned to the de- 
partment after a year’s leave of absence to 
teach at Reed College. 

Plans are being made for considerable ex- 
pansion of the staff and courses, especially 
at the advanced and graduate level. The 
changes will be in the work in comparative 


sociology, with special reference to interna- 
tional relations; population; communica- 
tions; and group dynamics. In the latter two 
fields, the department is working out a series 
of courses and seminars in conjunction with 
the department of psychology. 


University of Notre Dame.— E. K. Fran- 
cis has resigned from the University of 
Manitoba to accept a position in the de- 
partment of sociology. 


Princeton University.—Fifty-scven com- 
panies and six national labor unions have 
contributed $371,283 to the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary Fund of the industrial rela- 
tions section of the department of economics 
and social institutions. The industrial rela- 
tions section is under the direction of J. 
Douglas Brown, dean of the faculty at 
Princeton. It came into existence in Septem- 
ber, 1922, when Clarence J. Hicks, then 
executive assistant to the president of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, per- 
suaded John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to finance 
the project for a trial period. Robert F. 
Foerster was called from Harvard as direc- 
tor of the section and served until 1926, 
when he was succeeded by Dr. Brown. The 
section’s activities expanded during the 
twenties until 1930, when Mr. Rockefeller 
placed the project on a permanent basis by 
providing an endowment of $300,000. This 
was augmented in 1938 by a gift of $60,000 
from John D. Rockefeller, III. In order to 
meet the rising demand for research, li- 
brary, and instructional services, the sec- 
tion developed a program in 1944 for 
strengthening its staff and facilities. Com- 
panies and trade-unions that had co- 
operated over the years were asked to 
assist in doubling the endowment, and the 
goal of $360,000 was established as a 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

Next year, upon the completion of the 
new Harvey S. Firestone Memorial Library, 
the section will move into spacious new 
quarters financed on behalf of the university 
by a gift of the Princeton Class of 1926. In 
addition to its Class Memorial Insurance, 
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which reached maturity value last year, the 
class raised $35,000 during the past year to 
provide the funds for the section in the new 
building. 


Springfield College—Egon E. Bergol, a 
native of Austria and teacher and sociolo- 
gist in this country since 1938, has been ap- 
pointed professor of sociology. Dr. Bergol 
began his teaching career in the United 
States as professor of sociology at Friends 
University, Wichita, Kansas, where he was 
a member of the faculty from 1942 to 1944. 
He was control editor of the Office of War 
Information in 1944-45. In 1946 he was en- 
gaged as housing specialist for the Planning 
Board of Montclair, New Jersey. Dr. 
Bergol resumed his teaching work at Whit- 
man College, Walla Walla, Washington, a 
year ago. 


University of Tennessee—William E. 
Cole has returned to the headship of the 
department after four years on leave to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority as chief of the 
program analysis and review staff. 

W. B. Jones, Jr., was acting head of the 
department during his absence. Professor 
Jones has completed directing a series of 
forums on the implications of atomic- 
energy control. 

John Knox will direct a study of Ten- 
nessee’s population during the current year. 

New appointments to the staff include 
Warren Parks, Robert Gilbert, and Thomas 
Kettig. 


Union College—A new department of 
sociology has been established, to be headed 
by Associate Professor Arthur K. Davis, 
formerly instructor and head tutor in social 
relations at Harvard University. 

Union College has offered instruction in 
elementary sociology at intervals since 1934, 
but not on a departmental basis until now. 
The new department will be in the division 
of social studies, whose chairman is Profes- 
sor Harold A. Larrabee. Present plans for 
sociology emphasize cross-discipline work 


with the other social studies. Increasing 
scope will be given to courses linked to the 
field study of social structure and problems 
of the contemporary community. 


Vanderbilt University —The Institute for 
Brazilian Studies, established last Septem- 
ber, offers graduate instruction leading to 
the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of 
Philosophy and also an undergraduate pro- 
gram which can be included in the bacca- 
laureate courses of study. The purposes of 
the institute are (1) to provide a center for 
research and publications concerning the 
social, economic, political, and cultural life 
of Brazil; (2) to prepare students on the 
graduate level for work in, or in relationship 
to, Brazil or other parts of Latin America; 
(3) to interest students on the undergradu- 
ate level in Latin America and to give them 
a general introduction to the problems and 
developments of the Latin-American re- 
publics; (4) and to promote public knowl- 
edge and understanding of the Latin- 
American countries and especially of Brazil 
by publications, lectures, exchange of pro- 
fessors and students, and other means. In- 
struction will be offered on the graduate 
level in the fields of the history and politics 
of Brazil; the economics of South America 
and problems of world trade; the socio- 
logical problems of Brazil; and the language, 
literature, and cultural institutions of that 
country. For undergraduates, courses will be 
offered in Portuguese and Spanish, in 
Latin-American history and literature, and 
in the sociological and economic institutions 
of Latin America. 

Attention is called to the Cordell Hull 
Fellowships in International Affairs estab- 
lished by Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Jones. These 
fellowships will be available to graduate stu- 
dents registering in the institute. They 
carry stipends of $750-$1250. Other fellow- 
ships, which range from $500 to $1000, are 
offered by the graduate school. 

The establishment of the Institute for 
Brazilian Studies represents the organiza- 
tion and strengthening of a number of 
interests and activities relating to Latin 
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America, not only in Vanderbilt University 
but also in the two contiguous educational 
institutions—George Peabody College for 
Teachers and Scarritt College. Students in 
the institutions may take courses in the 
Institute for Brazilian Studies without the 
payment of additional fees, and, conversely, 
the resources of both colleges are available 
to those enrolled in the institute. The 
Vanderbilt Institute for Brazilian Studies is 
also related more broadly to programs deal- 
ing with Latin America in other universities, 
especially to those in the University of 
North Carolina, the University of Texas, 
and Tulane University. Migration of gradu- 
ate students between the four universities 
will be facilitated and encouraged. Es- 
pecially important are plans, jointly worked 
out, for summer programs of teaching, in 
which intensive language instruction in 
Spanish and Portuguese will be provided 
and specialized courses offered. 

The director of the Institute for Brazilian 
Studies is T. Lynn Smith, formerly head of 
the Louisiana State University sociology 
department. He has also been appointed 
chairman of the sociology department. Dr. 
Smith served during the war with the 
United States State Department as senior 
agriculturist in Brazil and Colombia. He has 
been at Louisiana State University since 
1931. Dr. Smith is known for his work in the 
field of sociology, including his books, The 
Sociology of Rural Life, Brazil: People and 
Institutions, and Population Analysis. 


Yenching University—Dr. Ch’eng-hsin 
Chao, professor of sociology, has been 
awarded a Rockefeller Foundation fellow- 
ship which will enable him to visit the 


United States, beginning in the early part of 
1948. 


Wayne University —Alfred McClung Lee 
is serving as a visiting professor at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan during the 1947-48 
academic year. He is offering a course on the 
newspaper in society. Under terms of a 
grant from the Field Foundation, he is on 
leave from Wayne University to complete a 
sociological research project in the field of 
communications and public opinion. 


University of Wisconsin.—Hans H. Gerth 
has returned from a three-month mission to 
Germany for the War Department. As a 
member of a three-man team, he inquired 
into political parties and bureaucratic 
tendencies. 

Svend Riemer was on leave of absence in 
the fall semester to do a study of socio- 
logical aspects of housing under a research 
grant from the university. 

John Useem, formerly research associate 
in rural sociology under a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, has been appointed 
associate professor of sociology and anthro- 
pology. 

David A. Baerreis, who received his 
training in anthropology at Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been appointed instructor in 
archeology. In addition to offering courses, 
he will develop archeological field work in 
Wisconsin. 

C. W. M. Hart, of the University of 
Toronto, will be visiting lecturer in anthro- 
pology during the academic year 1947-48. 

Alexander von Schelting, now in Europe, 
who had been announced as visiting pro- 
fessor of sociology during 1947-48, will be 
unable to come. 
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California Gold: The Beginning of Mining in the 
Far West. By RopMAN W. Pavt. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1947. Pp. xvi+ 
380. $4.50. 

California Gold is an unusual and welcome 
contribution to the literature on the California 
gold-rush period. It is an addition to our knowl- 
edge of the important happenings during that 
period rather than to the romantic mythology 
of the school of Bret Harte and Mark Twain. 
Rodman Paul, a historian, here reports on what 
appears to have been an exhaustive study of 
primary sources, contemporary newspapers, 
technical publications, public documents, and 
the like. His report will be of interest to the so- 
ciologist as well as to the historian, for it con- 
tains a wealth of illustrative material on the 
processes of technological and organizational 
borrowing and invention, on the complex rela- 
tionships existing between technologies, on the 
interdependence of technology and social or- 
ganization, and on the temporary and the en- 
during consequences of such mass movements as 
gold rushes. 

In the main, the forty-niners were men ig- 
norant of mining techniques. For them, gold was 
where you found it. The fortunate among them 
took the free gold from accessible river-bed de- 
posits with shovel and pan; but by the early 
fifties these deposits had been mostly removed, 
and men were being forced to seek new sources 
of gold and to apply more elaborate techniques 
of extraction. In the course of time the miners 
came to rediscover old gold-mining techniques 
and subsequently to improve upon them. They 
learned to divert rivers during the dry season so 
that they might work the river beds; they 
learned, partly by borrowing and partly by in- 
vention, to use a cradle and then a long tom in 
place of the laborious and ineffectual pan; and, 
because both of these devices required quanti- 
ties of water, they learned to bring water from 
distant sources by ditch and flume. Then, with 
ample water available and the cost of labor 
high, they developed the technique of hydraulic 
mining, washing away the hillsides so that they 
might get down to the profitable bedrock with a 
minimum of labor. The most difficult tech- 
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nological problems arose when the miners 
turned from necessity to the primary source of 
gold, the quartz deposits. They had to learn to 
do quickly and cheaply what water erosion had 
elsewhere accomplished over the ages; they had 
to mine the quartz, break it up, and then sepa- 
rate the gold from the dirt. The attempt to find 
an effective way to pulverize the quartz led to 
all sorts of wild experiments, but eventually a 
stamp mill, so successful that it is still known 
universally as the “California stamp,” was 
evolved out of a crude prototype imported from 
Tennessee. The extraction of the gold from the 
pulverized quartz proved to be an even more 
complex problem; the eventual solution was, in 
part, to absorb the gold with quicksilver and 
then to distil the quicksilver. 

By then the mining of gold had become a 
complex technology that required not only spe- 
cialized knowledges and skills but a huge capital 
outlay. For, even as the technology evolved, so 
too did the ways in which the activities of min- 
ing were organized and conducted. The early 
miners had been individual entrepreneurs; with 
the coming of river-diversion and long-tom ex- 
traction, the miners organized “companies” for 
the joint working of their holdings; and, with 
the coming of placer and then quartz-mining, 
the transition to a “capitalistic” economy be- 
gan. Those miners who were displaced by 
machinery or who found it impossible to adjust 
to a wage-labor system then engaged in a series 
of secondary gold and silver rushes, which car- 
ried California mining technology and social 
patterns to all the adjacent states. 


Meanwhile, the California miners had been 
evolving, without benefit of federal or state in- 
terference, along with their technology a crude 
system of mining law and water rights, the 
latter of which even now serves as the basis of 
water usage in Western irrigation. (Outside the 
scope of Paul’s study but worthy of investiga- 
tion is the relation between the subsequent de- 
velopment of agricultural irrigation in the West 
and the techniques and companies that evolved 
to provide water for hydraulic miners.) Mean- 
while, too, there were evolving in the mining 
camps crude systems of political organization 
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and equally crude, but effective, law-enforce- 
ment methods. These, in turn, set the precedent 
for the vigilance committees that later appeared 
in the cities of California. Most of the mining 
communities were as short-lived as the river-bed 
deposits of gold. But when and where quartz- 
mining proved profitable, stable communities 
developed. Paul’s discussion of the relationship 
between the type of gold-mining and the type of 
community life that appeared is sociologically 
one of the most interesting parts of the book. 


Back in the early fifties the average daily 
take of the industrious miner had been about 
twenty dollars, which was not a great sum, con- 
sidering the high cost of living at the time. But 
the miner was characteristically foot-loose and 
fancy-free, and his fancy ran to the possibility 
that tomorrow, or the next day at the latest, he 
would strike it rich. Within twenty years most 
miners were common hired laborers; and, al- 
though with the development of agriculture and 
improvement of transportation the cost of living 
had fallen considerably, the average individual 
take had declined even more sharply. Moreover, 
the hardy, reckless men of the gold-rush days 
had been largely replaced—‘‘displaced”’ is per- 
haps the better term—by immigrants from 
Britain and Europe (the Chinese formed a sepa- 
rate and depressed class of laborers) who saw 
little hope of improving their welfare except by 
united action against their capitalistic ‘“ex- 
ploiters.” As early as 1863, men of this stripe 
formed a union in the attempt to prevent a re- 
duction in their daily wage. Soon miners were 
organizing and striking in many parts of Cali- 
fornia to keep up wages and to prevent the in- 
troduction of such labor-saving devices as 
dynamite and the single-handed drill. Thus, by 
the opening of the seventies, mining in Cali- 
fornia “had passed,” in the words of the author, 
“through a cycle that commenced with what the 
economists call ‘home crafts’ and ended with 
what the socialists term ‘proletarian industry.’ 
Within that brief period [1848-1873] California 
began, developed, and completed its industrial 
revolution” (p. 333)- 

Perhaps this study was intended to serve asa 
qualification of the Turner theory of the role of 
the frontier in American history. What makes 
it significant for the sociologist, however, is the 
light that it throws on the complex processes of 
cultural change. 

RIcHARD T. LAPIERE 


Stanford University 
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Outline of American Regional Sociology. By 
CARLE C. ZimmeRMAN. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Phillips Book Store, 1947. Pp. ix+122. $1.75. 


One of a series of similar outlines on other 
topics by Professor Zimmerman, this publica- 
tion seeks to do little more than provide a “re- 
search instrument” for the further study of 
regional sociology. This as yet relatively unde- 
veloped sociological specialty receives interest- 
ing treatment at the hands of the author, who 
limits his discussion to regionalism in the United 
States. 

There will be some readers who, like the re- 
viewer, will raise questions about definition, 
scope of subject matter, certain emphases, and 
the like; but, on the whole, the study should 
meet with favor. Some will object to Professor 
Zimmerman’s basic regions and the appellations 
applied to them. Others will miss an ecological 
emphasis and will contend that too much ge- 
ography has been included. There should be 
general approval of the brief statement of the 
broad outlines of regional study. 

The first four chapters deal, respectively, 
with “American Regional Sociology,” “What Is 
a Region?” “The Regional Characteristics of 
the United States,” and “The Regional Person- 
ality.” The last of these chapters, by reason of 
its title and subject matter, may properly cause 
some readers to raise their eyebrows. To ascribe 
to a region or its population in the aggregate the 
qualities and attributes of human personality is 
open to question. 

The remaining chapters, with the exception 
of “Conclusions,” treat the seven basic regions 
designated by Professor Zimmerman as the 
“Southern,” the “Northeast Urban-Industrial,” 
the “Appalachian-Ozarks,” the “Cornbelt,” the 
“Wheatbelt,” the “Arid West,” and the “Pa- 
cific (American Mediterranean).” Each region 
has a chapter devoted to it and each receives the 
same descriptive and analytical treatment. 

There is a select annotated bibliography at 
the end of each chapter in which the sources 
cited are divided into nonfictional, factual ma- 
terials and fictional and literary interpreta- 
tions. 

W. E. GEttys 
University of Texas 


Les Problémes théoriques et pratiques de la 
planification. By CHARLES BETTELHEM. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1946. Pp. 340. Fr. 240. 
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Fully aware of the limitations of his study, 
the author, a member of L’Ecole nationale 
d’organisation économique et sociale, succeeds 
in giving an interesting, even fascinating, pic- 
ture of the problems of economic planning. 
There are few treatises available in English 
which deal so forcefully with the basic issues of 
the day. 

After a short introduction to, and definition 
of, planning, Professor Bettelheim proceeds to 
review the practice of planning, starting with 
the Soviet experiment. In the course of this dis- 
cussion he distinguishes three types of possible 
economic development: strictly state-controlled 
planning (planification intégrale), intervention, 
dirigisme, and other phenomena (planification 
souple), and “‘free’’ economy. 

The chapter on dirigisme containing a critical 
analysis of the New Deal is particularly sugges- 
tive. Whereas interventionism implies a fre- 
quent but not systematic intervention by the 
state (corresponding to the national govern- 
ment), dirigisme is systematic intervention de- 
signed to orient the national economy in a given 
sense (p. 119). He claims that dirigisme did not 
prevent a new and grave economic crisis in 
1938, which, however, did not come to a head 
because of the outbreak of war. 

Professor Bettelheim closes the discussion of 
the practice of planning with the suggestion 
that theorizing will become more and more 
necessary—in fact, it will form the backbone of 
a theory of integrated planning. 

The theoretical part distinguishes, first, be- 
tween problems resulting from economic equi- 
librium and calculation. These are the tripartite 
problems of rationality or irrationality of a 
given production, and a given consumption and 
production structure (p. 157). The fundamental 
issue, for him, is the concept of economic choice. 
It is precisely here that he touches the very 
heart of our present civilization; for, in the con- 
cept of choice there appears the sociopolitical 
problem as to who—individual or group—is to 
choose and what is to be chosen. The sociologist 
will find the idea of choice suggestive for socio- 
economic and psychological research. 

After careful elaboration of the theories the 
author finally rejects the concept of three 
economies running parallel, namely, a nation- 
alized, a controlled, and a free sector. He con- 
cludes—and this reviewer agrees with him— 
that only the coexistence of two sectors is pos- 
sible, namely, a socialized and a free sector. The 
latter, though somewhat controlled, verifies 
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competition and thus serves as a check on 
planned economy. The outlines of such a devel- 
opment were already discernible in pre-war 
Europe and become clearer every day. 

The book contains a small and somewhat 
outdated bibliography; it should, however, 
prove extremely valuable to planners of all 
kinds. 


Joseru H. BuNZEL 
Fisk University 


The Economy of the Cincinnati Metropolitan 
Area. Cincinnati: City Planning Commission 
of Cincinnati, 1946. Pp. 125. $2.50. 


This is one of a number of technical mono- 
graphs prepared by the research section of the 
Cincinnati City Planning Commission prelimi- 
nary to a revision of the 1925 master-plan of 
that city. Its aim is to appraise the future po- 
tentialities of the metropolitan area with a view 
to assuring ‘“‘economic development on a sound 
and balanced basis.”” How fully this aim is real- 
ized may be debatable. Yet it cannot be gain- 
said that, so far as research by municipal and 
state-planning agencies is concerned, this report 
is an exceptional product. It is systematic, fairly 
comprehensive, and at least partially free of the 
local booster type of wishful thinking. 

After a brief historical sketch of the metrop- 
olis, there follows a survey of the local economy 
as of 1929-40. This includes considerations of 
the composition and employment status of the 
labor force, the industrial pattern, the ratio of 
“urban-growth” to “urban-serving” employ- 
ment, the trade area, cyclical and seasonal 
stability, and income levels and cost of living. 
In chapter iii the impact of the war on several 
aspects of the economy is studied, and some at- 
tempt is made to appraise their postwar sig- 
nificance. The long-run future of the area is 
dealt with in chapter iv by projecting the 
growth of the labor force to 1970. A final chap- 
ter puts forth a suggestion for community ac- 
tion, which may be briefly summarized as the 
achievement of local economic balance through 
selective expansion. 

Although, in general, the authors are critical 
in their treatment of the data and in their selec- 
tion of methods of analysis, there are irregulari- 
ties. The delimitation of the Cincinnati trade 
area, for example, is accomplished without ref- 
erence to the trade areas of neighboring metro- 
politan centers. The boundary therefore is en- 
tirely arbitrary. Likewise the failure to explain 
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variations in the amount of frictional employ- 
ment assumed—ranging from 4 to 5 per cent 
(p. 49) to 3 per cent (p. 58)—in estimations of 
the future labor force suggests carelessness. The 
quality of the report is further impaired by 
numerous minor errors, probably the result of 
hasty proofreading, and by awkward exposition 
at certain points, e.g., in the description of the 
method of forecasting the future labor force 
(pp. 57-58 and Appen. I). 

But it is in the concluding recommendation 
that the major weakness of the report may be 
found. By selective expansion is meant the en- 
couragement of the development in the area of 
industries not already represented or incom- 
pletely represented, especially those producing 
locally consumed products. Thus gaps would be 
filled in the local economy, and balance or in- 
tegration would be achieved. This, as the au- 
thors seem to be dimly aware, is a dangerous 
policy for a metropolitan area to pursue. Its ob- 
vious implication is a closed economy, which, 
just as obviously, is an anachronism. Selective 
expansion, however, could be made a construc- 
tive policy if, instead of seeking the growth of 
industries not meeting local demands or the 
addition of industries not presented in the area, 
it involved the attraction of industries for which 
Cincinnati offers the least-cost location. By the 
same token, of course, some industries now situ- 
ated in Cincinnati would be expected to locate 
elsewhere. And why not? The basis for the high 
level of living enjoyed by the people of Cin- 
cinnati, including the businessmen, is an inter- 
regional economy not a local self-sufficient econ- 
omy. In fact, if there is to be local economic 
planning, it appears that the principal concern 
should be: What can the people of a local area 
do to enhance the efficiency of the interregional 
economy? 

Amos H. HAWLEY 
Universily of Michigan 


Cogwheels of Democracy: A Study of the Precinct 
Captain. By Sonya ForTHAL. New York: 
William Frederick Press, 1946. Pp. 106. 
$2.00. 


There is a considerable literature on party 
precinct workers at various times and places, 
but a general and analytic survey of the Ameri- 
can precinct committeeman, based on the 
monographic studies, is long overdue. The title 
of this volume might lead one to expect such a 
survey; however, the book is concerned instead 


with precinct captains in a single large city, 
Chicago, at a particular time, the years 1927 
and 1928. Little effort is made by the author to 
relate her findings to studies made in other lo- 
calities or in the same city at other times. 

Within these limits the author presents a 
balanced mixture of straight information and 
judicious interpretation. The book includes a 
summary treatment of the party situation in 
Chicago in the last twenties; twenty-five “‘close- 
ups” of precinct captains; some “statistical” in- 
formation on a sample of six hundred precinct 
committeemen; an analysis of the activities of 
the precinct captains; a more detailed survey of 
their election-day activities; and a final evalua- 
tion of the function of the precinct captain un- 
der urban conditions in a democracy. It is clear, 
interesting, and readable. The close-ups, how- 
ever, suffer by comparison with the more de- 
tailed and intimate studies made by Salter. In 
the “‘statistical” chapter one might raise certain 
questions on sampling, and these questions also 
touch the portions of succeeding chapters which 
are based on the same questionnaires. The 
sampling procedure involved the selection of six 
hundred from a total of some seven thousand 
precinct committeemen, twelve being selected 
from each of the fifty wards. The sampling cri- 
teria within these limits were merely accessibil- 
ity to the interviewer and willingness to answer 
a questionnaire. The author seems conscious of 
the mathematical inexactness of her results, for 
they are presented only in round percentages. 

Lack of references to related literature may 
represent a concession to readability and a bid 
for popular circulation. The absence of an index 
is not a serious defect. In general, Miss Forthal 
is to be commended for a thoughtful and read- 
able monographic addition to the literature on 
American political parties. 


JosEPH ROSENSTEIN 
Chicago 


Leadership in War and Peace. By WINSTON 
SANFORD. (“Agriculture Experiment Sta- 
tion Special Publication,’ No. 1.) Raleigh, 
N.C.: North Carolina State College, 1946. 
Pp. 141. 


This publication is presented as ‘‘a study of 
the present operation and future possibilities of 
what is believed to be one of the most important 
movements that has taken place in rural life in 
recent times, namely, the neighborhood leader- 
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ship organization among the farm population” 
(p. 9). It has three principal features: (1) a cen- 
sus-like enumeration under the general headings 
of residence, occupations, agricultural opera- 
tions, and “cultural status” of various charac- 
teristics of a sample of adults and their families 
in North Carolina who were selected to lead 
various wartime programs in their rural neigh- 
borhoods; (2) a comparison of these leaders and 
their families with other adults and families in 
the neighborhoods studied with respect to these 
characteristics; (3) a list of general suggestions 
for the continuance and change of a system of 
neighborhood leadership into peacetime neigh- 
borhood projects. 

The chief merits of the study are the detailed 
description of the neighborhood-mapping and 
leader-selection procedures and a concisely pre- 
sented summary of differences among leaders by 
race and sex, with respect to such characteris- 
tics as age, formal education, spatial and occu- 
pational mobility, size of farm and tenure, or- 
ganization memberships, and home and farm 
“conveniences.” 

However, the study has certain serious de- 
fects from both the theoretical and the applied 
viewpoint. It lacks a formulation of the problem 
in terms of conceptual assumptions and hy- 
potheses. There is an apparent shift from an 
interactional orientation toward “leadership” 
expressed in a series of social situations (p. 103) 
to a static, structural social organization of 
rural neighborhoods. Since these two implied 
orientations are not explicitly related, the sec- 
tions on the operation of programs and the char- 
acteristics of leaders stand in isolation from 
each other. The author fails to make clear the 
empirical evidence on which generalizations 
about the programs and suggestions for modifi- 
cation of the “leadership organization” are 
based. There is no systematic evaluation of per- 
tinent literature on rural “leadership.” 

The advice to adapt the “leadership organi- 
zation,” by increasing the agricultural extension 
staff and decreasing the number of families per 
neighborhood leader could have been suggested 
by any informed participant, whether operating 
with sociological concepts or not. 

In the reviewer’s opinion the disconnected 
nature of the study with its many specific gen- 
eralizations and recommendations is chiefly due 
to a vague initial construction of problems. 


Cart E. ORTMEYER 
Ames, Iowa 
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Das Volksgruppenrecht* in den Vereinigten 
Staaten von Amerika, Erster Band: Die 
Erstsiedlergruppen (“The Right of Ethnic 
Groups in the U.S.A.,” Vol. I: “The First 
Settlers”). By Hernz Koss. (“Volkslehre 
und Nationalitaetenrecht in Geschichte und 
Gegenwart,” ed. Kart G. HvuGELMANN, 
Max HILpDEBERT BOEHM, WERNER HASSEL- 
BLATT, Ser. 3, Vol. I.) Essen: Essener 
Verlagsanstalt, 1940. Pp. xvi+600.’ 


Volksgruppenrecht, according to the author, 
can be understood in a specific as well as in a 
general sense. In a specific sense, it would deal 
with those laws and ordinances which convey 
juridical personality to an ethnic group as an 
entity in itself. In a general sense the right of 
ethnic groups is understood merely as the sum 
total of those laws and ordinances which, in one 
way or another, are relevant to the existence of 
ethnic groups within the framework of a multi- 
ethnic state. In regard to the United States only 
the general meaning can be employed. The au- 
thor points further to the differentiation be- 
tween the right, or law, which positively assists 
(foerdernd) these ethnic groups in their con- 
tinued existence and a right, or law, which but 
tolerates (duldend) such existence as a tempo- 
rary expedient. He adds that seemingly “posi- 
tive” laws and ordinances, such as those which 
provide for official publications in a particular 
minority language, may likewise serve as a 
means to an end. Not only Anglo-Saxons but 
also numerous Americans of Continental Euro- 
pean derivation never considered linguistic con- 
cessions as of more than transitory character. 
In this they were justified by subsequent events 
all over the continental United States, although 
a question mark may be in order in the case of 
the Spanish-speaking group in the Southwest. 
The failure even of bilingualism in Puerto Rico, 
on the other hand, is considered by the author 
as having contributed to the denial, thus far, of 
statehood to Puerto Rico. 

The author classifies minorities into ethnic, 
tribal, and racial groups. Ethnic and tribal so- 


* When the Journal received notice of the publi- 
cation of this book, the Editors asked Dr. Cahnman 
to review it if he could find it. In the Library of 
Congress he found what is apparently the only copy 
in this country. There appears to be no copy of the 
second volume. We learn from the author that the 
supply of the book in Germany was destroyed by 
bombing. The Editors wish to thank Dr. Cahnman 
for his service to scholarship in making the book and 
its contents known to our readers. 
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cieties have in common the consciousness of a 
cultural heritage, but an ethnic group is both 
quantitatively considerable and has a literary 
language, while a tribal group is small and pre- 
literate; a racial group may have some amount 
of cultural consciousness but has no distinguish- 
ing language. Ethnic minorities may be “re- 
lated” to the dominant group or “‘foreign”’ to it. 
A “related” ethnic group, if it loses its lin- 
guistic separateness, becomes assimilated into 
the dominant group, while the “foreign” ethnic 
group which undergoes an identical linguistic 
transformation merely takes on the character of 
a racial group. The racial group, in turn, cannot 
be assimilated except by the slow process of ac- 
tual physical intermingling. 

This is a very German theory indeed. The 
author omits mentioning discrimination as a 
constituting factor in the formation of a racial 
—or, rather, a racially conscious—group. In- 
stead, he uses the term “‘dissimilation,”’ which is 
understood as some sort of punishment which a 
“foreign” group undergoes for its deficiency in 
pride of ancestry and achievement if it tries to 
identify itself with the dominant group in the 
nation. Assimilation of a “related” group, in 
turn, while recognized as inevitable in the ma- 
jority of instances, is regretted as a loss of cul- 
tural identity. Many American social scientists 
will be inclined to differ, but it must be admitted 
that the differentiation into “related” and 
“foreign” minority groups, in spite of the lack 
of anthropological evidence for it, corresponds 
to a widespread sentiment among our popula- 
tion and to the reality of the immigration laws. 

The first volume of Kloss’s book deals only 
with what the author calls “first settlers’ 
(Erstsiedler), not with “immigrants” (Zuwan- 
derer). Among the first settlers he differentiates 
between those who came alone (Alleinerstsied- 
ler) and those who came together with other 
first settlers (Milerstsiedler); among the immi- 
grants he distinguishes between those who mi- 
grated into an already settled area alone (Allein- 
suwanderer) and those who migrated into an al- 
ready settled area together with other groups of 
ethnic migrants (Miisuwwanderer). For example, 
the Spaniards of New Mexico are first settlers 
who came alone; the Pennsylvania Dutch are 
first settlers who came together with other, Eng- 
lish-speaking, pioneers; the Germans of Colo- 
rado came to an already settled area alone; the 
Italians of Louisiana came to an already settled 
area together with other ethnic migrants. 

The author has some trouble with the Irish. 
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He solves his problem by classifying the Catho- 
lic immigrants from southern Ireland with the 
dominant group rather than with the “ethnics,” 
not because of the actual power which they have 
achieved but because of their linguistic affinity 
to the Anglo-Saxons. This, in turn, enables the 
author to reject the usual division of United 
States immigration history into one of “‘old”’ 
and “new” immigration, with the year 1880 as 
the dividing point. He finds that, up to 1850, the 
Germans were almost “‘Alleinzuwanderer,”’ com- 
prising more than 70 per cent of all ethnic im- 
migrants (if one excludes the Irish from the 
category) while from 1850-80, they became 
“Mitsuwanderer,” along with French-speaking 
and Scandinavian people, but comprised still 
about 60 per cent of all immigrants; only from 
1880 on the Germans are definitely a minority 
among the immigrants, as immigration becomes 
a movement “from many lands.” This classifi- 
cation, while defensible from the author’s point 
of view, at the same time reveals this point of 
view as closely akin to the German-American 
philosophy which dominated the thinking of the 
majority of Americans of German descent in the 
period between 1850 and 1917. This philosophy 
holds that German-speaking settlers are among 
the builders of this nation along with English- 
speaking ones, and hence their culture and lan- 
guage are entitled to privileged consideration. 
However, the author adheres to this line of 
thought only romantically; as a scholar he 
knows that its chance of success was already 
gone about the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when it began to dominate the German- 
American mind. The last attempt to have the 
German language recognized by the federal gov- 
ernment was made in 1862, when Representa- 
tive Aldrich from Minnesota moved to amend 
that 25,000 copies of the Patent Office Report 
on Agriculture for 1861 should be printed in the 
German language. The motion was finally de- 
feated, but it is interesting to note that a ma- 
jority of the congressmen from Pennsylvania 
and from the midwestern ‘German Belt’”’ (Ohio 
to Iowa) had voted in favor of it. The South be- 
ing absent at the time, New England, New 
York, and the border states decided the issue. 
Among the southerners, only those of Louisiana 
and Texas would have been likely to vote with 
the minority. 

The actual value of the book for students of 
American minority problems resides with its 
third part in which the right of ethnic minority 
groups in the states and territories is discussed. 
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There are chapters on Louisiana; Pennsylvania; 
New Mexico; Colorado; Texas; California; and 
Ohio; one chapter combining several areas of 
lesser importance in regard to the problem un- 
der discussion, ranging from Florida to Alaska; 
and concluding chapters on the French settle- 
ments in the Middle West, on Puerto Rico, and 
on Hawaii. Always, after the history of settle- 
ment is briefly outlined, there follows the actual 
quotation, in German and English, of the 
sources of law pertaining to ethnic groups, using 
the state constitutions as well as subsequent 
enactments. Approximately five hundred ex- 
cerpts from statute laws and decisions—con- 
sidering mainly schools, courts, and official pub- 
lications—are enumerated and discussed. While 
the reviewer, not being an expert in public law, 
is not in a position to judge the completeness of 
the collection, it must be said that a wealth of 
information is assembled and well exhibited. 
The ethnic groups discussed are the French, the 
Spaniards, and the Germans. These are first 
settlers, but, at the same time, they are shown 
in the United States census statistics on mother 
tongue to be also the ones who have preserved 
their language and culture better than subse- 
quent immigrants. The process whereby the 
original cultural heritage of these ethnic groups 
weakens, along with the legal guaranty for it, is 
dramatically described, but reservations are 
made regarding a possible future reversal of the 
process in such regions as Louisiana, Texas, and 
New Mexico. Many shrewd observations are 
interspersed, like that referring to No. 187, New 
Mexico State Constitution 1912, XII, 10, which 
stipulates that “children of Spanish descent 
shall never be denied the privilege of admission 
and attendance in the public schools of the state 
and they shall never be classed in separate 
schools.”” The author remarks that underlying 
this stipulation is not only the openly expressed 
desire to prevent racial discrimination from 
being extended to the Spanish-speaking popula- 
tion of New Mexico but also the hidden fear of 
cultural autonomy. However, on the basis of 
these observations, and even in spite of them, 
the author is convinced of the “farsightedness 
and the practical wisdom” of American minori- 
ty and foreign-language policies. He may regret 
the outcome, but, given the premises upon 
which these policies proceeded, he approves of 
the means by which it was achieved. 

As a former German citizen and concentra- 
tion-camp inmate, as well as an American liber- 
al, the reviewer cannot help saying that the date 
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of the publication (1940) constitutes a serious 
obstacle for the appreciation of the author’s 
book. Whichever book received the official im- 
primatur at the height of Hitler’s reign must be 
read with a generous amount of suspicion. From 
the point of view of the sociologist, however, the 
main objection is that it deals with sociological- 
ly relevant, but no precisely sociological, sub- 
ject matter. It is regrettable that the second 
volume, which seems to be less historical in na- 
ture and more concerned with present-day prob- 
lems, is not at hand. Also, from the second 
volume, one would have been able better to 
judge the amount of bias with which Kloss ap- 
proaches the problems of the so-called “‘foreign”’ 
minority groups in the United States. Further- 
more, the author is aware of the fact that he has 
presented a library study, the contentions of 
which should be supplemented by field observa- 
tion. The law—and even the motivation for the 
law—is one thing, but the operation of the law 
in the social actuality is another. We need re- 
search into the aftermath of German-Ameri- 
canism, into the hidden nine-tenths of the socio- 
political iceberg which becomes visible in such 
personalities as Fritz Kuhn and Kurt Mertig. 
We need research into the transformation of 
ethnic awareness which is going on in the South- 
west as well as into the sociopsychological im- 
plications of the Puerto Rican problem. On the 
other hand, it must be conceded that such re- 
search cannot be undertaken without full 
knowledge of case histories and that the author 
is likewise on theoretically sound ground when 
he emphasizes the fundamental differences be- 
tween first settlers and subsequent immigrants. 
Those of us who indiscriminately discuss “mi- 
norities,” are certainly not entitled to throw 
sociological stones at the author. It would in- 
deed be a good thing if a commission consisting 
of a historian, a sociologist, and an expert in 
public administration could be formed to devise 
an American version of Kloss’s book. 


WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
New York City 


On Governing Colonies. By WALTER RUSSELL 
Crocker. London: George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., 1947. Pp. 152. $2.75. 


The present review of current colonial poli- 
cies offers the reader an insight into the chang- 
ing position of the three major colonial powers 
in Africa. Lieutenant Colonel Crocker has eight 
years of colonial service in Africa to his credit, 
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and he sojourned in several other colonial terri- 
tories outside Africa. It is with this experience 
that he weighs the pros and cons of British 
colonial service in comparison with the French 
and Belgian models. The publication combines 
wholesome realism with sophistication and a 
certain literary virtuosity. An unbending faith 
in the British colonial doctrine is coupled with 
peppery sarcasm for its critics. The absence of 
color prejudice is as manifest as signs of an un- 
rationalized colonial class consciousness. 

The book presents a case for indirect colonial 
rule and its corollary, the priority of native in- 
terests, as over against the French policy of di- 
rect administration, Gaulicization, and the 
precedence of French military considerations 
over any other. Large sections of the book are 
given to the argument in favor of a cautious and 
conservative policy toward African institutions. 
The author’s understanding of African culture 
shows the influence of modern British anthro- 
pology. He is anxious to protect the core of na- 
tive civilization from the impetuous industrial- 
ist and the bigoted missionary. 


In Africa alone are there communities today who 
are ever laughing and singing. It is this life which 
these alien-indoctrinated townsmen would destroy 
in order to set up in its place the desert of industrial 
cities, where many, perhaps most, men are lonely, 
insecure, frustrated, and where life becomes faster 
and faster towards worse and worse..... The 
Colonial Powers have indeed pushed too far. Their 
great duty today is not to “develop” Africa but to 
slow down the “development” and to safeguard for 
Africans a way of life that we now see to have so 
much that is wholesome and happy. 


The writer opposes the mechanical transfer 
of European schools, property concepts, enter- 
prise, and law. He shows an enlightened concern 
for the African, particularly if he is not a lawyer, 
an “agitator,” or a nationalist. 


Their nationalism will thrive on our own fear, on 
our own lack of self-confidence, and on our own well- 
meaning but ill-informed radical groups at home, not 
on any demand from the mass of their countrymen 
for their kind of self-government. Some of our radical 
groups, ignorant of the local facts and misconceiving 
the situation in terms of clichés like Jmperialism, 
colour prejudice, and so on, will fight the battle of this 
small privileged bourgeoisie just as they have fought 
the battles of Indian capitalism in East Africa. The 
nationalism of this tiny African minority is not sup- 
ported by ninety-nine per-cent of Africans. 


Personal views on a variety of subjects rang- 
ing from women in the civil service and the 
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phrase “British Imperialism” to American fads 
are zestfully stated whenever the occasion 
arises. The book is sometimes controversial but 
always readable and informative. 


ERNEST MANHEIM 
Universit'y of Kansas City 


Welfare and Planning in the West Indies. By 
T. S. Smwey. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1946. 
Pp. xi+267. $4.75. 


For two reasons American sociologists will 
read with a great deal of satisfaction this book 
written by an Englishman who has spent some 
time in the West Indies. First, it acknowledges 
generously the contributions which American 
social scientists have made in the field of human 
relations in general and of racial and cultural 
contacts in particular. Second, it maintains that 
the knowledge and insight gained thus far in the 
social sciences should now be brought to bear 
on practical social problems. Among these, the 
problems of dependent areas, such as the West 
Indies, rank foremost. These colonial areas offer 
a challenge of the first order to the social scien- 
tist because they have passed through slavery— 
that is, through a period of far-reaching de- 
struction of the original social texture—to find 
themselves at this moment, on the eve of po- 
litical independence, confronted with the 
gigantic task of building a new society from the 
very foundations. The author maintains that 
in this situation the time-hallowed attitudes and 
techniques of the colonial administrator prove 
utterly inadequate. Having lived and worked 
among colonial administrators himself, he ap- 
preciates the contradictions in which their office 
involves them, but he has come to see that 
British institutions are not necessarily the most 
suitable ones in a non-British environment and 
also that natives are not properly described and 
understood as “primitives” which must be led 
to their happiness like children. On the con- 
trary, it becomes evident from his description 
that West Indian society is modern society, only 
more so. The “‘more” is the more of dissolution 
of established modes of behavior, the more of 
insecurity, frustration, and ensuing confusion. 
Happily, however, he avoids an overdose of 
psychology and considers, as one must in the 
West Indies, the economic basis of postslavery 
society, which is one of monoculture and pover- 
ty, as of equal significance to a sound analysis of 
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the situation. Moreover, he holds that both 
ought to be contained in a “‘social’’ approach 
which emphasizes the importance of dealing 
with societies as single entities. Hence, he con- 
cludes that social reconstruction can be pro- 
moted only by a closely integrated plan which 
attacks the problem from all angles simultane- 
ously. It is from this point of view that the rec- 
ommendations of the West Indian Royal Com- 
mission are criticized as being too much con- 
cerned with the piecemeal improvement of pub- 
lic services while disregarding both economic 
and social reorganization. 

In the opinion of Simey the most pressing 
task of the immediate future is to assist West 
Indian communities to build for themselves a 
culture in which they can “rest.”’ In this con- 
nection, reference is made to the argument be- 
tween Herskovits and Frazier concerning the 
relative importance of the African and the 
slavery heritages in regard to the task of recon- 
struction of New World Negro societies. Simey 
takes the side of those who believe that slavery 
and theresulting colorprejudicego much farther 
in explaining the reality of today than any con- 
sideration of lingering Africanisms. This con- 
tention could be wholeheartedly supported if it 
were not for the fact that it overlooks the some- 
times obscured sociopsychological core in the 
opposing emphasis. Whatever the reality of to- 
day, it is a certainty that no culture can provide 
a rest-house for the harassed mind if it lacks 
depth of memory and pride of ancestral achieve- 
ment. Slavery is a starting-point but not an 
anchorage. 

Simey assumes that the reader is familiar 
with West Indian topography, climate and his- 
tory, and therefore starts his analysis with a 
discussion of the origins and the organization 
of West Indian society. The origin he sees is 
colonial exploitation and slavery, while the sub- 
sequent social organization is characterized by 
the emergence of social classes, which are largely 
coinciding with color lines, and of a disconcert- 
ingly loose family structure which, while it is by 
no means lacking in human warmth and in- 
timacy, does not provide a basis for community 
feeling and social responsibility. He explains the 
role of native cults, Christian missions, educa- 
tion, crime, housing, and the like in a lucid man- 
ner, considering them against the background of 
a people who are constantly hungry and aware 
of the thwarting implications of skin color. The 
economic foundations are treated in a special 
chapter, but the essence of the discussion is con- 
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tained in chapter v which deals with the re- 
building of West Indian society. In this chapter 
the practical conclusions are drawn from the 
theoretical deliberations which preceded them. 

All this leads up to the chapter for the sake 
of which the book was written, namely the one 
on social welfare schemes. Here the author be- 
comes occasionally too specific, as the adminis- 
trator in him overcomes the social scientist. 
But his criticism is born of his experience as 
social welfare adviser on the staff of the Devel- 
opment and Welfare Commission in Jamaica, 
and his discussion of administrative detail is 
probably necessary in order to prove the thesis 
of his book, namely, that “‘welfare” must be con- 
ducted according to plan and that planning pre- 
supposes a comprehensive knowledge of social 
facts and an understanding of the processes of 
social change. Perhaps Simey is right when he 
suggests that the days of an applied social 
science have come and that the West Indies are 
one of its most promising laboratories. 


WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
New York City 


Unity and Difference in American Life: A Series 
of Addresses and Discussions. Edited by 
R. M. Maclver. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1947. Pp. 168. $2.00. 


In this volume are presented the papers and 
some of the discussion heard at the third annual 
Institute for Religious and Social Studies. The 
papers were planned to outline the major areas 
in which there are conflict and misunderstand- 
ing among groups in America and to offer pro- 
posals for promoting national unity. 

The papers in Part I describe conditions and 
changes which affect all Americans and may 
hinder or foster unity. Part II contains papers 
on the racial, ethnic, economic, and religious is- 
sues dividing the American people. Each of the 
speakers, except Frazier on the racial issue, at- 
tempts to minimize the seriousness and irrecon- 
cilability of the differences among groups. Part 
III consists of papers on what schools, the press, 
business, the courts, and individuals can do to 
promote unity. Most concrete of the proposals 
is Clyde Miller’s outline for a series of school- 
sponsored community meetings. 

Inevitably papers devoted to so broad a topic 
as divisive issues in American life tend to be 
either broadly vague or focused upon only one 
aspect of the subject to the neglect of others. 
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The papers in this volume seem to stress the 
racial and ethnic issues. By contrast, the eco- 
nomic issues are presented by Eli Ginsberg ac- 
cording to an academic formula which hides 
fundamental conflicts of interest, and these is- 
gues receive no further mention throughout 
the volume. 

One may speculate on the function of a vol- 
ume of this nature. The obstacles to unity which 
the speakers name seem to pack more punch 
than their proposals for amelioration. And one 
looks in vain for new light on any issue. In many 
of the papers desirable ends rather than pro- 
posals for action are stressed. For example, ar- 
guing that the press should present all view- 
points fairly rather than exhorting to unity or 
that courts should rule in terms of the preserva- 
tion of civil liberties rather than legal techni- 
calities leaves the reader still without a weapon 
for action. Perhaps the function of such books 
is not so much to enlighten as to strengthen the 
determination and hope of those who work to 
erase areas of group conflict. 


H. TuRNER 
Chicago 


The Foundations of Democracy. Edited by 
F. Ernest JoHNSON. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1947. Pp. ix+278. $2.00. 


This brief book is a symposium on the 
sources, history, elements, and practices of 
democracy. About half the book is devoted to 
the historical sources of democracy before its 
triumph in the twentieth century. Most of the 
contributors are well-known scholars or pub- 
licists. Among them are the editor, Dr. Johnson; 
Professor Irwin Edman; President George N. 
Shuster of Hunter College; Dr. Horace M. 
Kallen; A. J. Muste; and Goodwin D. Watson. 

The sources of democracy are traced from 
classical times through the age of the fathers of 
our Constitution and the classical economists. 
There is an evident straining to find traces of 
democracy in every possible period and devel- 
opment of the past, even in places where it 
scarcely existed. It is surprising that the 
Levelers of the seventeenth century, who were 
the most progressive democrats before the twen- 
tieth century, are not listed in the Index. The 
best chapters are those by Muste and Watson 
on the economic aspects and problems of con- 
temporary democracy. 

The chapters on education and democracy 
are rather general and feeble. There is little 


stressing of the abysmal gulf between organized 
education and the realities of our era. It is not 
made clear that we are still trying to prepare 
citizens for democracy by means of a curriculum 
which was designed by the Humanists of the 
fifteenth century to train the children of a de- 
cadent feudalism and a rising urban oligarchy. 
The chapters on religion likewise fail to come 
to grips with the more vital problems and ideas 
of the twentieth century. They give little re- 
flection of the views of men like Harry F. Ward 
who, by the way, is not mentioned in the Index. 

All in all, the book is a pleasant literary sur- 
vey from which one may obtain many sugges- 
tions and no little information relevant to 
democracy. But most of the book is primarily 
of academic interest, and it will contribute little 
to the technique or methods of dealing with the 
crisis of our era of world revolution. 


HArrY ELMER BARNES 
Cooperstown, N.Y. 


The Political Philosophy of Mahatma Ghandi. By 
G. N. DHAwan. Bombay: Popular Book 
Depot, 1946. Pp. xvi+334. Rs. 8/8. 


The sociologist will find this book of interest 
not so much for what it says but rather for what 
it reflects. Particularly timely in the light of the 
present conflict in India, it reveals a great deal, 
albeit in vague and contradictory terms, of the 
basic thinking of Mahatma Ghandi. The author, 
one of his many ecstatic disciples, ranks Ghandi 
with Buddha and Jesus, seeing in him the savior 
of modern civilization, 

The principal concept in Ghandi’s system is 
the message of satyagraha. It is difficult to grasp 
a definitive idea of satyagraha since the term is 
used to cover an infinite number of complex 
ideas. Essentially we are led to understand that 
“in common parlance satyagraha is interpreted 
as non-violent direct action; but non-coopera- 
tion, civil disobedience and other forms of non- 
violent direct action do not exhaust the content 
of satyagraha. The literal meaning of satyagraha 
is ‘holding on to the truth’ or ‘insistence on the 
truth.’ ” 

Ghandi believes in the existence of a “soul- 
force” which ultimately leads one to the truth. 
Only the leader, however, in the last analysis, 
through a rigid routine of thought can effective- 
ly distinguish the true from the untrue. He does 
this by consulting the rules of logic, but he de- 
rives his revelation from his own intuition. 
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Fruitful sociological speculation might be ob- 
tained by determining why it is that those 
leaders who have been capable of swaying great 
masses of people have leaned so heavily on the 
intuitive approach in their dicta. 

There appear to be many parallels in these 
excerpts of Ghandi’s writings and those to be 
found in Mein Kampf. As we note the utter- 
ances of all modern dictators, we find the con- 
stant reiteration of the belief in the democratic 
principle. But we also find the clear-cut state- 
ment in favor of authoritarianism. Thus Ghandi 
says, “I believe that mere protestation of one’s 
opinion and surrender to massopinion is not only 
not enough but in matters of vital importance, 
leaders must act contrary to mass opinion if it 
does not commend itself to their reason.” 

The sociologist will find here an interesting 
interpretation of human nature. Ghandi is con- 
vinced that the soul has limitless potentialities 
for progress and that man is possessed from 
birth of inherent goodness. It is upon this con- 
cept of the nature of human nature that Ghandi 
builds his entire system of thought. 

Politically, Ghandi advocates the decentrali- 
zation of government units. He believes “in the 
classless and stateless democracy of autonomous 
village communities based on non-violence in- 
stead of coercion, on service instead of exploita- 
tion, on renunciation instead of acquisitiveness, 
and on the largest measure of local and individu- 
al initiative instead of centralization. Non- 
violent nationalism will be cooperative and con- 
structive.” 

Throughout the volume there is great em- 
phasis upon Ghandi’s religious and moral ideas 
which are liberally laced with Eastern mystical 
concepts. The sociologist will find in it no socio- 
logical data per se, but he may find interesting 
materials on leadership and ideologies. 


B. GITTLER 
Towa State College 


The Hidden Damage. By JAMES STERN. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1947. Pp. 406. 
$4.00. 


Wartime secrecy still was heavy in the Wash- 
ington air when James Stern one day entered 
the labyrinth of the Pentagon and emerged as a 
‘bombing analyst,” destination: Germany. He 
did not dream about being a bombing analyst, 
whatever that was; he dreamed of the Europe 
he knew so well. Haunted by the destruction, 


he just had to see things with his own eyes, so 
the job was merely a pretext to him. 

The twofold significance of this book lies in 
the author’s person and in his mission. We see 
Europe, specifically Germany, through the 
eyes of an Irishman, an intellectual and a man of 
great culture, and we go with him through the 
shocks as he revisits the once so familiar scenes. 
As to his official mission, it gives us reports—of- 
ten verbatim, of Germans in all walks of life, in- 
terviewed in the Gallup-poll manner—which are 
of exceeding sociological interest. Moreover, so 
closely and skilfully is the mission blended with 
the author’s personality and great good humor 
that the book reads delightfully like a novel. 

Yet, and despite its literary excellence, 
Stern’s book leaves this reviewer unsatisfied and 
rather perturbed. There is an American mission 
traveling through Germany in a jeep caravan, 
with a trailer behind filled with lavish supplies 
and black-market wine. The group acquires 
sumptuous housing, an excellent German chef, 
a pearl of a maid: “Having eaten ourselves into 
a stupor, we staggered into the kitchen to con- 
gratulate Hand” is a rather recurring phrase. 
Where they stay in American-operated hotels, 
Stern’s stomach rebels against “cushions” for 
breakfast—only powdered eggs and Spam. An 
abyss yawns between the world in which Stern 
lives and the world he observes; one cannot 
help wondering whether this chasm can be suc- 
cessfully bridged. 

Partly because of this chasm, partly for lack 
of good will on both sides, partly because of 
wrong method, no bridge of understanding ac- 
tually is built. The Gallup system of public 
opinion polling is so specifically American that 
it does not apply to non-American ways of 
thinking. That is one reason why interviewing 
Germans leaves Stern with a sense of irritation; 
it is why his interpretations go sometimes 
astray. For one thing, he concludes from the 
lack of German breast-beating that the German 
sense of guilt is so deep as to be beyond utter- 
ance. To this reviewer’s mind this is rather far- 
fetched. The Germans whom Stern interviews 
are, after all, not the ones who committed the 
atrocities. Would it not be more probable that 
people who have been punished and are being 
punished should feel that somehow personally 
they have atoned for whatever were the na- 
tional sins? 

Frankly, disarmingly, and understandably 
Stern does not like Germans; that is his perfect 
right of course, but his bias leads to the over- 
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simplification of black and white: all of his per- 
sonal friends, members of the Resistance, sur- 
vivors of the concentration camps, are wonder- 
fully cultured, charming persons. All Nazis on 
the other hand have evil smiles; all German 
soldiers are pudgy; all German women bulge in 
the wrong places. But, if this were so, the Nazi 
show could never have lasted so long as it did, 
German soldiers could never have conquered 
Europe, and German girls would not be marry- 
ing G.I.’s. 

Stern very rightly despises German fawning 
and servility; yet he and his group seem to en- 
courage and even to force it. Stern resents the 
sight of relatively well-fed children as an insult 
to non-Nazi Europe’s sufferings; it never occurs 
to him that his own style of living might be an 
insult to European sufferings. The Germans 
have no sense of humor, he complains. Yet, if 
for once they show some wit, such as terming the 
great American compound in Frankfurt “the 
ghetto of the Pharisee’s,”’ this is to Stern the 
German peril: “I was aware of the shocking 
sensation of being in the presence of the Real 
Enemy .... these people here, just because of 
their education, their superior intelligence and 
knowledge .... were the Responsible Ones. 
And with this shock came the certainty that 
they were still highly dangerous.”’ That is his 
ultimate conclusion, and it seems rather curious 
that the highly educated and highly intelligent 
Stern should consider exactly this education, 
this superior intelligence and knowledge in 
others as the “Real Enemy.” 

This interviewer believes it to be the duty of 
the intellectual to uphold and to defend our 
civilization, no matter where. Let Mr. Stern— 
and others too—take warning. If we believe in 
education, if we believe in intelligence as the 
road to progress, then, to condemn and to at- 
tack in others what we cherish for ourselves, is 
not only a betrayal of faith, it is suicide. 


HEINRICH HAUSER 
Wittenberg, Mo. 


Men and Their Motives. By J. C. FLuGELt. New 
York: International Universities Press, Inc., 
1947. Pp. 289. $5.00. 

In this collection of essays Dr. Flugel ex- 
pounds a variety of problems from the orthodox 
psychoanalytic viewpoint. The topics of most 
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interest to sociologists include the psychology 
of birth control, sexuality and sociality, jeal- 
ousy, and the international language move- 
ment; Ingeborg Flugel contributes two addition- 
al essays on the psychology of names and on 
some aspects of fox-hunting rite. 

At the outset we can say that when the au- 
thor forgets fundamental psychoanalytic pre- 
cepts, his reasoning becomes more cogent and 
his descriptive analyses less labored and more 
convincing. 

The loci of motivation, according to the au- 
thor, are the resultants of infantile experiences, 
as manifested, for example, in such genetic 
stages as oral,anal,and genital, orin the Oedipus 
complex. These fixed tendencies become the un- 
conscious mainsprings which vitally influence 
subsequent adult behavior; e.g., “the Oedipus 
complex is seldom, if ever outgrown and .... is 
in powerful, if unsuspected, ways a determinant 
of conduct in later life” (p. 103). Culture, except 
as expressed in parent-child relationships, is 
considered a subsidiary factor in behavior, and 
collective motivation is regarded virtually as an 
addition of the early complexes experienced by 
the individuals of a group. Or, on the basis of 
the so-called Darwin-Atkinson-Freud “‘hypoth- 
esis,” which presumably accounts for the origin 
of social organization and morality, humanity 
also has passed through developmental stages, 
and these stages underlie and determine the 
character of the culture. With this individual- 
genetic approach to collective activity, it is not 
difficult to infer why the author would impute 
a universal meaning to symbolisms and would 
consider them either as connoting infantile com- 
plexes or as previous periods in the development 
of humanity. 


.... The castration complex....instead of re- 
ferring merely to the individual is projected on to the 
whole of humanity. Thus [it] bears much the same 
relation to the usual symbolical expressions of the 
castration idea as the flood legends bear to the sym- 
bols of individual birth (pp. 189, 190). 


Were this viewpoint elucidated some decades 
ago as an antidote to psychological] rationalism, 
it would have been understandable. But with 
the legitimate questions raised by Kroeber, 
Malinowski, Horney, Kardiner—to mention a 
few—and with the advances in the social and 
psychological sciences it seems surprising that 
this pristine Freudian scheme is clung to with 
such unrelenting tenacity. It reveals a splendid 
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isolation from other fields dealing with personal- 
ity—and this is brought out by the selected ref- 
erences. It points to a close-mindedness which 
can congeal scientific hypotheses to dogmas; or 
it places hypotheses on a philosophic level be- 
cause they are not amenable to empirical test- 
ing; and the problem of cultural origins remains 
in this speculative realm. 

A crucial difficulty is the inability of this 
school to visualize an active personality as the 
emergent of culture in the process of communi- 
cation with its permissive, as well as its repres- 
sive, features. The negative features of culture, 
the taboos, as presumably incorporated into the 
superego, are accepted. Motivation, then, be- 
comes the instinctual tendencies which radiate 
out from the organism and are thwarted by the 
culture. Culture is seen as a repressive force 
rather than as an outlet for expression. Sociali- 
ty itself is relegated to a “gregarious” instinct 
(p. 47), and primary relations are the outcome 
of a “tender emotion,” a correlative of the 
parental instinct of the McDougall type (pp. 
47, 48). It should be mentioned, however, that 
many orthodox psychoanalysts do distinguish 
between their version of instinctualism and the 
characteristic instinctivism—e.g., Kubie. 

Assuming that these root propensities and 
complexes are the prime movers in behavior, we 
can still question the adequacy and complete- 
ness of this mode of explanation for adult be- 
havior. For example, how sufficient is it to say 
that, ultimately, the advocates of birth control 
displace parent-hostility onto nature, while the 
opponents displace parent-hatred onto their 
fellow-men (pp. 38, 39) or “that displaced anal 
affects .... play a part in the joy of creating 
an artificial language” (p. 197)? What of the 
rich intervening experiences within the culture? 
These definitely do provide the alternatives for 
subsequent adult activity. The alternative is 
not between unconscious motivation and ra- 
tional preference but rather between the inter- 
pretation of the nature of the unconscious itself. 
For this mental repository can be visualized as 
being composed of the repressed meanings and 
attitudes, until the point of deliberate selection, 
rather than as consisting of repressed instincts 
and fixated infantile complexes. The former view 
would make for a symbolism relative to the cul- 
ture matrix and would integrate unwitting be- 
havior within the peculiar configuration of the 
individual’s attitudes, both repressed and ac- 
tive. Such generalizations of collective dis- 


placement, then, would not be so readily de- 
rived. 

The psychoanalytic interpretations are in- 
terspersed with analyses of a historical and 
sociological character whereby the work ac- 
quires more substance. In the psychology of 
birth control the author traces the problem in 
its historical setting then describes the “‘dim- 
mer prejudices” for and against Neo-Malthusi- 
anism. Among the important unconscious 
feelings of the opponents of birth control are an 
imprudent belief that nature will provide for 
their need; a vanity wrought from man’s con- 
trol of nature which forbids the acquiescent 
limiting of one’s progeny; a redirected aggres- 
sion; a latent need for the punishment which 
might accrue from the birth of an unwanted 
child; an opposition to rational intrusions, e.g., 
contraceptives, which would interfere with 
sexual gratification. 

In relating sexual and social sentiments—the 
best article in the volume—the author defines 
sexuality in its narrower sense and shows the 
reciprocal influences of these two forms of be- 
havior between the sexes. Sexual repression, 
except in cases of romantic sexual love, tends 
to make social relationships more cohesive. 
Though male homosociality is more pervasive 
than female homosociality, the latter passes 
more readily into homosexuality. The augment- 
ed social life of women is assuming a hetero- 
rather than a homosocial form. The diffusion of 
sociality may be prevented or inhibited by 
intra-familial relationships. 

Jealousy is considered as being more intense 
in patriarchal families, because this familial 
structure resembles more closely the primordial 
family, in which the sons revolted against the 
father. Individually considered, jealousy is a 
repetitive mechanism of the Oedipal fixation 
and becomes projected into extra-familial rela- 
tions. As an index of emotional immaturity it is 
reinforced by the monogamic, patriarchal 
familial organization. Within an urbanized so- 
ciety, where the power of the patriarch is 
diminishing, the residues of jealousy persist and 
are responsible, in part—as a result of displace- 
ment—for class hatred, a desire for economic 
wealth, and certain phases of patriotism (pp. 
47, 48). 

Esperanto, founded by Zamenhof, is depict- 
ed as a social movement; it is compared with 
early Christianity, socialism, and communism 
and is differentiated from other international 
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language movements. Attitudes toward an in- 
ternational tongue are described mainly on the 
basis of early tendencies. 

With reference to the application of these 
studies to personality development there can be 
slight disagreement. Early fixations among chil- 
dren should be minimized by proper parent- 
child relations, and healthy sexual attitudes 
should be encouraged in order to insure normal 
personal growth. The author offers enlightening 
suggestions in this area and provides some clues 
for further inquiry. In form, the essays are care- 
fully conceived and quite readable. By its pro- 
vocative ideas, the volume affords that ques- 
tion-raising stimulation so typical of psycho- 
analytic writings. 

S. Kirson WEINBERG 
Roosevelt College of Chicago 


The Analysis and Control of Human Experience: 
The Individual Seen through the Rorschach. By 
Paut Mastow. Published by the author; 
New York: 16 Court Street, Brooklyn 2. 
Vol. I (1946), pp. 195; Vol. II (1947), pp. 
229+bibliog. 

The reviewer finds it almost impossible to 
comment adaquately upon the ruminations in- 
cluded in these two volumes, with their one 
hundred and eight chapters. The ostensible pur- 
pose of the books is to describe the inner work- 
ings of the human personality as revealed by the 
Rorschach technique. The author, however, 
uses the Rorschach test as a springboard from 
which he plunges into discussions not only of 
personality but also of such subjects as war, 
business, profits, science, fascism, and countless 
others, whose relevance to the central purpose 
is not adequately indicated. Comments specifi- 
cally directed at the Rorschach technique are 
vague, and the evidence upon which statements 
are made is lacking. The work itself may best be 
described as a kind of Rorschach test for the 
reader. 

The readability of the volumes is reduced by 
the prevalence of typographical errors, awkward 
and incorrect sentences, poor type, and by the 
use of a superfluous system of alphabetical sym- 
bols. If these faults were corrected and the en- 
tire study were condensed and made more com- 
pact by being limited to matters definitely con- 
nected with the Rorschach test, something of 
value might emerge. 

At¥rrep R. LINDESMITH 

Indiana University 
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George Herbert Mead: Philosopher of the Social 
Individual. By GRACE CHIN LEE. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1945. Pp. vii-++1oo. 
$1.50. 


George Herbert Mead did not care to found 
a system or a school of thought, nor did he even 
take the trouble to write down a summary of his 
contributions. Had it not been for the energetic 
measures taken by his colleagues and students, 
who put together three important books from 
their classroom notes of Mead’s lectures, only a 
fraction of his theories would now be availabe 
in print. Even with these publications it is no 
easy matter for a student to grasp the unity of 
Mead’s thought, for the books are technical; 
they require concentrated study and must be 
supplemented by examination of some of 
Mead’s difficult articles and by certain papers 
of his colleagues as well. 

In the present study an able philosopher has 
digested and arranged the essentials of Mead so 
that they become something of a system—but, 
because of the character of Mead’s point of 
view, a system always open to revision. 

Mead is a sociologist’s philosopher. He spent 
his long creative period studying the philosophi- 
cal questions for which the answers are most 
needed. Those who know him well believe that 
his contribution is of great value and puts our 
science on a solid base. In competition with 
more superficial schools of thought, promoted 
by skilled publicists and supported by disci- 
plined organizations, Mead’s work has remained 
less known than many an inferior system. Lee’s 
summary may aid in making this knowledge 
more available. 

Mead took ongoing action for the beginning 
of his analysis. Individuals act and move toward 
certain ends, and as long as the action proceeds 
smoothly there is no necessity for consciousness. 
Thought enters when action is interrupted and 
consists of tentative, inhibited, trial-and-error 
actions. When a hypothetical response appears 
to be adequate, a stimulus is selected and al- 
lowed to function. Action is then resumed, and 
thought disappears, at least from that context, 
although it is free to take up any unfinished or 
problematical business. In these actions man 
does not create the universe, but he selects that 
which is to function as his environment and, in 
that sense, creates environment. 

Man becomes social through communication. 
This is possible because he is able to respond to 
his own gestures more or less as others respond 
to them and therefore to make intentional ges- 
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tures and to redirect his own actions with refer- 
ence to the imagined effect of his gestures on 
other persons. On the basis of such significant 
gestures a general universe of discourse is built 
up. Self-consciousness arises when a person ac- 
quires a generalized picture of the response of 
others to his own gestures and an image of him- 
self as he appears to others. This self is social, 
somewhat unstable, and necessary to human co- 
operative life. 

Just as a person makes a generality out of 
others’ responses to his own actions, so does he 
generalize on the other persons. The “general- 
ized other’ becomes the basis of conscience and 
the most general social attitudes. The social 
organiza ion thus penetrates most deeply into 
human nature. It does not lay a veneer over the 
surface but forms a most essential part of the 
person. It never completely eliminates individ- 
uality, however, for Mead holds that there is 
always an impulsive, active, nonreflective ‘‘I’’ 
which differentiates each person and brings 
novelty into social life. 

A hundred pages are a tight space to devote 
to such an original philosopher, and concentra- 
tion is required to follow the chought. It is 
recognized that only a thorough and sympathet- 
ic reading of Mead’s principal works could make 
the foregoing statements completely meaningful 
to one unfamiliar with this theory. After that 
has been done, the unity may be readily grasped 
by a study of the present excellent interpreta- 
tion by Grace Chin Lee. Further inquiry is made 
convenient by a complete bibliography of writ- 
ings by and about Mead. 

RosBErtT E, L. Faris 
Syracuse University 


The Psychology of Rumor. By Gorpon W. ALL- 
PoRT and LEO PostMaAN. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1947. Pp. xiv+247. $2.60. 


Just as the experiences of World War I led to 
a more systematic study of propaganda, the 
concern over some of the alleged techniques of 
Nazi propagandists has led to an increased in- 
terest in the investigation of rumor. However, 
there are probably fewer than a dozen books on 
the subject, only a few of which are available in 
English, and the periodical literature is widely 
scattered. The authors declare that it was the 
lack of a “systematic treatment” of rumor that 
prompted them to write this “basic textbook.” 
As a textbook, the volume is apropos and wel- 
come and undoubtedly will be widely used. As a 


systematic treatise on rumor, however, it un- 
fortunately suffers from several shortcomings. 

The authors begin by defining rumor as “a 
specific (or topical) proposition for belief, passed 
along from person to person, usually by word of 
mouth, without secure standards of evidence 
being present.” In the course of their work, 
however, they occasionally wander from this 
definition. Many previous students have con- 
ceived of rumor primarily as a process of dis- 
tortion and have consequently been preoccupied 
with the problem of accounting for modifica- 
tions in the content of reports in the course of 
their transmission. It appears that at times the 
authors have followed this practice. Thus, when 
they refer to the “rumor principle” as having a 
“‘widespread applicability,” when they write of 
the “characteristic course of distortion,” and 
when they speak of a “‘visual rumor” (p. 58), the 
identification of “rumor” and “distortion” is 
implied. Furthermore, five out of the ten chap- 
ters in the book are devoted to an analysis of 
distortion. 

Although a somewhat different approach is 
used in chapter ix, “Rumor in Society,”’ the au- 
thors attempt to analyze the phenomenon of 
rumor in terms of individual psychology. Thus, 
while they declare repeatedly that rumor is a 
social phenomenon, they insist that since rumors 
are transmitted serially, the individual links in 
the chain are important. Accordingly, in at- 
tempting to account for the acceptance and 
spread of reports in the absence of “secure 
standards of evidence,” they present the theory 
of the “threefold dynamic.”’ Rumors spread be- 
cause they provide the individual with an op- 
portunity (1) to relieve emotional tensions, 
(2) to justify the existence of emotions, and 
(3) to make the situation confronting him more 
meaningful. On these points, the authors have 
followed the work of a number of previous stu- 
dents of rumor. 

In their study of distortion, the authors have 
again turned to the analysis of the individual 
link. The central concepts used are grouped into 
the “three-pronged process” which reflects what 
F. C. Bartlett has called the “effort after mean- 
ing.” The concepts are (1) sharpening, or the 
selective perception, retention, and reporting of 
a limited numberof details froma larger context, 
(2) leveling, or the selective omission of details, 
and (3) assimilation, or the distortion to make a 
“more coherent, consistent mental configura- 
tion.” A considerable body of experimental data 
is presented, including the results obtained from 
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administering identical material to those in dif- 
ferent universes of discourse, showing nicely the 
manner in which different interests lead to dif- 
ferences in report. 

One portion of the work that may attract 
considerable attention is what the authors call 
the “basic law of rumor’: R~i X a, a for- 
mula which is interpreted ‘‘the amount of rumor 
in circulation will vary with the importance of 
the subject to the individuals concerned times 
the ambiguity of the evidence pertaining to the 
topic at issue.’”’ Aside from the questionable use 
of precise mathematical symbols where the 
referents are so ambiguous, there are other diffi- 
culties. Although the authors refer to the for- 
mula as an expression of a “law,” there is no 
systematic presentation of evidence in its 
demonstration. Attempts are made to indicate 
how the formula might apply to a few cases, but 
it appears from these that the i (importance) 
and the a (ambiguity) are nothing more than 
the necessary, although not sufficient, condi- 
tions for the spread of rumors. Nowhere in the 
volume is there any evidence to indicate that 
the “amount of rumor in circulation”’ varies in 
the mechanical, mathematical relationship des- 
ignated in the formula. 

The use of the mathematical formula and of 
terms such as “laboratory conditions,” “‘basic 
law,” and “dynamics” appears to the reviewer 
pretentious and misleading. It gives the impres- 
sion that the entire work was done in strict ad- 
herence to the canons of natural science. Yet, 
except in connection with the propositions 
about distortion, the hypotheses presented, al- 
though quite plausible, are not backed by con- 
clusive evidence. The adoption of such termi- 
nology rather than the frank admission of the 
difficulties faced in the social sciences may in- 
vite the disdain of mathematicians and other 
scientists rather than alleviate the situation 
that originally gave rise to the charges that stu- 
dents of social life were not “‘scientific.” 

Very few of the propositions about rumor are 
original with the authors. As is the case in most 
textbooks, this volume is made up of a collec- 
tion and organization of propositions presented 
by previous students. An examination of the 
original sources will reveal that on the whole 
these propositions are largely inductions from 
daily experience rather than the results of a 
careful examination of data. The value of this 
volume lies in bringing together the ideas that 
hitherto have been scattered in obscure sources, 
some of which are inaccessible in all but a few 
outstanding libraries. 


Appended to the work is a bibliography 
which will be of considerable value to those in- 
terested in the further study of rumor. It is un- 
fortunate, however, that the authors have omit- 
ted helpful sources such as the second half of 
L. A. Bysow’s excellent article and the studies 
of the Chicago Commission on Race Relations, 
Albert Dauzat, Lucien Graux, Bernard Hart, 
Carl Jung, Richard Loewenberg, Charles Oman, 
J. Prasad, and Walter Schéne—some of which 
are superior to the references listed. 

Rumor is a social phenomenon for reasons 
other than the simple fact that more than one 
person is involved in its transmission. Indeed, in 
the interpretation of their data the authors have 
referred repeatedly to the extent to which the 
content of reports is affected by group defini- 
tions. Nevertheless, after pointing to the dif- 
ferences between “everyday rumor” and the re- 
ports used in their experiments, after stating the 
limitations carefully, the authors sweep them 
aside as inconsequential and declare that their 
findings apply to rumors in daily life. But it is 
difficult to see how rumors can be studied in iso- 
lation from the social situations in which they 
flourish, for they gain their character in the in- 
teraction between persons. Since rumors do not 
emerge in a vacuum, it is not possible to under- 
stand them without a detailed knowledge of the 
setting in which they emerge. Rumors can prob- 
ably be studied more profitably in terms of the 
condition of experience of the people among 
whom they spread than in terms of what is in- 
trinsic in the reports themselves. The method 
employed by the authors may be the best way 
to study the distortion of testimony, but it is 
by no means the only way to study rumor. 

In our rapidly changing industrial civiliza- 
tion, where the individual is confronted with 
the necessity of taking a position toward a mul- 
titude of objects about which there is little op- 
portunity for gaining directly experienced 
knowledge, it is inevitable that men would have 
to depend upon unreliable reports. It is indeed 
a lamentable commentary on social science that 
a topic of such obvious importance has been so 
sadly neglected. Despite its shortcomings, this 
volume is probably the most comprehensive and 
best single work on rumor now available But 
what is needed is more field research—empirical 
data with which the multitude of theories, some 
with brilliant insights, may be tested. 


TOMATSU SHIBUTANI 
Chicago 


Proceedings of the Central City Conference on 
Public Opinion Research. National Opinion 
Research Center, University of Denver, 
1946. Pp. 109. $5.00. 


This is a mimeographed report of the ad- 
dresses and discussions of the first general con- 
ference on public opinion research, in July, 
1946. Some seventy-five specialists attended the 
conference and about half of them participated 
in the program as panel discussants on problems 
of interviewing, sampling, questionnaire con- 
struction, validity, and standards, as well as on 
such subjects as local surveys, use of panels, and 
radio and newspaper research. 


This report contains abstracts of such ad- 
dresses as well as of major comments from the 
floor. For each topic a brief summary of the ma- 
jor points of agreement and disagreement is 
provided. This reportorial technique appears to 
be useful in compressing and organizing what 
would otherwise probably be a diffuse and scat- 
tered body of material. 


Like most other symposiums, this one is un- 
even in quality. Most of the panels were con- 
cerned with descriptions or evaluations of pro- 
cedures or of major unsolved problems. Almost 
no new empirical data were reported at the con- 
ference. Some of the panels simply reproduced 
generally familiar material and concepts in their 
fields, though often in a useful summary form. A 
few of the panels were better than the others in 
identifying and clarifying important problems 
through critical discussion. For example, the re- 
marks of Herbert Hyman in evaluating validity 
in public opinion surveys in terms of the inter- 
pretations given the results are more than or- 
dinarily useful. So is the discussion between 
Morris Hansen and Norman Meier on the rela- 
tive uses of area and quota sampling methods. 
The panel on radio research brought out several 
criticisms of present methods of determining the 
composition of the radio audience as well as its 
reaction to programs. 

The conference was devoted not only to such 
discussions of problems in public opinion and re- 
lated research but also undertook formal action, 
through resolutions and committees, to continue 
such annual meetings, to create a national asso- 
ciation of opinion researchers, to work out the 
definition and administration of standards in the 
field, to encourage the establishment of an in- 
ternational organization for public opinion re- 
search, and to set up a public relations program 
to clarify and publicize the purposes of opinion 
research. The second such conference, continu- 
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ing the objectives of the first, was held at Wil- 
liams College in early September, 1947. 


University of Chicago BERNARD BERELSON 


Sociology: A Synopsis of Principles. By Joun F. 
CuBEerR. New York: D. Appleton—Century 
Co., 1947. Pp. xiv+590. $4.00. 

Cuber’s objectives are stated simply, sin- 
cerely, and honestly. He states that the text 
seeks to avoid any ponderous exposition of sys- 
tematic sociological theory as well as an almanac 
of unrelated facts. He intends to serve the un- 
dergraduate novitiates in sociology by “meeting 
them where they are.” And where are they? 
The author correctly describes them as incapa- 
ble of understanding theoretical analyses; just 
slightly more able to obtain full value from com- 
plex charts, graphs, and statistical tables (this 
would not hold for students in technical insti- 
tutions) ; and often disturbed by extensive docu- 
mentation and citation. Cuber might add that 
the average undergraduate often comes to soci- 
ology in search of a “crib” course and all too 
often with a negative attitude to sociology 
picked up from our colleagues in the other social 
sciences and in the natural sciences. If it were 
the author’s ambition to present a simple, non- 
verbose, systematic principles book for these 
students, he has done a splendid job. 

The organization of the materials, while not 
original, is clear and well-defined. Starting with 
the argument for sociology as a science, a sec- 
tion is devoted to the nature of culture and an- 
other on the socialization of the individual. 
These are followed by sections on social 
groupings, institutions, social organization, so- 
cial change, and social disorganization. 

In most of the chapters the author seeks to 
isolate the major propositions and principles 
of the subject. The student should be able to 
carry away a sociological body of knowledge 
that was not ascertainable through “plain com- 
mon sense’’—the accusation so often registered 
by those disappointed students who enter soci- 
ology classes with high expectations. Here and 
there one wishes that the author could have 
been more razor-like in his exposition. For ex- 
ample, the reviewer searched for a succinct, 
logical distinction between sociology and other 

social sciences which apparently the author at- 
tempted to make. All this is minor, however. 
Within its framework the job has been well 
done. 

Joseru B. GITTLER 


Iowa State College 
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ALLPORT, GorpDON W., and Postman, The 
Psychology of Rumor. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1947. Pp. xiv-+247. $2.60. A psychological 
treatment and analysis of rumors concerned with 
such problems as their origin, circulation, and 
formation. Use is made of material on rumors in 
war, and materials on experimentation are pre- 
sented. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GROUP WORKERS. To- 
ward Professional Standards: Selected Papers for 
the Years 1945 and 1946. New York: Association 
Press, 1947. Pp. 183. $1.50. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON Race Studies 
in Reduction of Prejudice. Chicago: American 
Council on Race Relations, 1947. $1.00. A 
classified and annotated bibliography. 


ANSHEN, NANDA (ed.). Our Emergent Civilisa- 
tion. New York and London: Harper & Bros., 
1947. Pp. x+339. $4.50. A series of fifteen essays 
by fourteen scholars of international distinction. 
Seeks to study the major elements of contem- 
porary thought and to outline the framework of 
the new unified culture which is emerging from 
present-day civilization. 


Antonov, A. N. (ed.). Physiology and Pathology of 
the Newborn: Bibliography of Material for the 
Period 1930-1940. Washington: Society for Re- 
search in Child Development, 1947. Pp. ix+ 217. 


Baron, SALO WITTMAYER. Modern Nationalism and 
Religion. New York and London: Harper & Bros., 
1947. Pp. x+363. $5.00. A sourcebook and criti- 
cal analysis on the growth of the state and its 
interaction with the religions of the world. 


BarTLETT, GeorcE A. Js Marriage Necessary: The 
Memoirs of a Reno Judge. New York: Penguin 
Books, Inc., 1947. Pp. ix+179. $0.35. 


Bresy, Cyrit. How Life Is Handed On. New York: 
Emerson Books, Inc., 1947. Pp. xiii+-159. $2.00. 
A popular book on reproductive processes, to be 
read by children and adolescents. 


Bryson, Lyman; FINKELSTEIN, Louis; and Mac- 
Iver, R. M. (eds.). Conflicts of Power in Modern 
Culture. New York and London: Harper & Bros., 
1947. Pp. xx+703. $6.50. Sixty-two papers, 
ranging from such subjects as international! law 
and political power to the matter of socialization 
of the individual in various cultures. 


Cuurnch COMMITTEE OF THE SECOND SOUTHERN 
Rural Lire ConFERENCE. The Church and Rural 


Community Living in the South. Nashville: George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 1947. Pp. ii+39. 


CHURCHMAN, C. WEST, e al. Measurement of Con- 
sumer Interest. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1947. Pp. vi+214. $3.50. A series 
of papers by leading polling experts, psycholo- 
gists, marketing researchers, sociologists, and 
philosophers seeking to define and measure the 
interests of consumers. 


CLARK, THOMAS BLAKE. Hawaii: The Forty-Ninth 
State. New York: Doubleday & Co., 1947. Pp. 
271. $3.00. A journalistic account of Hawaii from 
the days of the sailing ships and biographies, 
chiefly of local characters. 


CLARKE, Epwin Leavitt. And Your Neighbor: The 
Social Principles of Jesus and Life Problems. New 
York: Association Press, 1947. Pp. x+85. $0.50. 


CoALE, ANSLEY J. The Problem of Reducing Vulnera- 
bility to Atomic Bombs. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. Pp. xvi+116. $2.00. A prob- 
ing analysis of certain problems occasioned by 
the atomic bomb. Written under the direction of 
a group of notable social and physical scientists. 


CoLLrer, JouN. The Indians of the Americas. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1947. Pp. xi+326. 
$3.75. A historical survey presenting the most 
salient knowledge of the Indians from the 
Paleolithic Age to the present. 


COMMITTEE ON THE HYGIENE OF HOUSING, AMERI- 
CAN PuBLIc HEALTH AssociaTION. An Appraisal 
Method for Measuring the Quality of Housing: A 
Yardstick for Health Officers, Housing Officials and 
Planners. New York: American Public Health 
Assoc., 1946. Pp. 246. $5.00. 


ConpDLiFFE, B. The Foreign Loan Policy of the United 
States. New York: American Enterprise Assoc., 
Inc., 1947. Pp. 32. $0.50. 


COPELAND, MELVIN T., and Towt, ANDREW R. The 
Board of Directors and Business Management. 
Boston: Harvard University School of Business 
Administration, 1947. Pp. xii+202. $3.25. A 
semipopular progress report on the selection and 
functions of boards of directors of business or- 
ganizations. 


Davis, W. ALLIson, and Havicnurst, RosBert J. 
Father of the Man. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1947. Pp. viiit+245. $2.75. A treatment of 
the ways in which children grow into individual 
human beings. 
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DENNERY, MAXINNE (ed.). Social Process in Hawaii, 
Vol. XI. Honolulu: University of Hawaii So- 
ciology Club, 1947. Pp. 106. Includes chapters by 
J. S. Steiner on “Recent Social Trends in the 
Pacific’; Y. Kimura on “Rumor among the 
Japanese”; Andrew W. Lind on “Service-Civilian 

‘ Tensions in Honolulu”; and Bernhard Horiname 


rBe on “Speech, Prejudice, and the School in 
39- Hawaii.” 
on- 


DENNIS, WAYNE, ef al. Current Trends in Psychol- 


‘es ogy. Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 
= 1947. Pp. vii+225. $3.50. A series of eight con- 
nd tributed papers dealing with current trends in 
me different areas of psychology. 
Dopp, Stuart CARTER. Social Relations in the 
sth Middle East. Beirut: American Press, 1946. Pp. 
903. A revised edition of a textbook on citizen- 
P- ship prepared for freshmen at the American Uni- 
7% versity of Beirut. Deals with the distribution of 
" people of the Middle East, their institutions, 
regional communities, and changes that are tak- 
he ing place in the relations between different gener- 
ations. 
30. Downey, Farrrax. Our Lusty Forefathers. New 
“_ York and London: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. 
a Pp. xiv+359. $4.50. An account of certain in- 
b- formal customs and oddities of early American 
’ residents. 
y 
of Drier, Cectt K., ef al. Psychiatric Research. 
ts. . Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1947 Pp. 
- . 113. $2.00. A series of contributed essays dealing 
6. with different topics of interest to research in 
at psychiatry. 
he EDUCATION COMMITTEE OF THE SECOND SOUTHERN 
RURAL LiFe CONFERENCE. The School and Rural 
Community Living in the South. Nashville: 
sail George Peabody College for Teachers, 1947. 
A Pp. ii+41. 
nd Facct, Josern. A Plan for a Democratic Public 
th Opinion. Washington, D.C., 1947. Pp. iv-+104. 
$1.00. 
Foster, Wituiam Z. American Trade Unionism. 
» New York: International Publishers, 1947. Pp. 
{ 383. $3.50. A history of trade-unionism during 


the last thirty years by one of the leading union 
figures, with an analysis on industrial unionism, 
trade-union democracy and structure, political 
action, and methods of organization. 


GoopMAN, ABRAM VOSSEN. American Overture: 
Jewish Rights in Colonial Times. Philadelphia. 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 1947: 
Pp. xiv+265. $3.00. Documented, semipopular 

J. account, with bibliography. Chapters deal with 

each one of the colonies. 


al Groves, Ernest R. and Grapys HoaGLann. The 
Contemporary American Family. Philadelphia: 
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J. B. Lippincott Co., 1947. Pp. ix+838. $4.50. 
A completely re-written and reset edition of the 
authors’ earlier work, The American Family. A 
comprehensive textbook. 


Harms, Ernest (ed.). Handbook of Child Guidance. 
New York: Child Care Publications, 1947. Pp. 
751. Consists of nearly forty articles by various 
contributors dealing with different problems of 
child guidance, such as guidance of the normal 
child, the physically handicapped child, the sub- 
normal child, and the social aspects of child 
guidance. 


Hewes, Tuomas. Decentralize for Liberty. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1947. Pp. 238. $3.00. 
Outlines a pattern of social, economic, and gov- 
ernmental changes that, according to the author, 
must take place in the U.S.A. if democracy is 
to be achieved in the present technological era. 


Hriter, E. T. Social Relations and Siructures: A 
Study in Principles of Sociology. New York and 
London: Harper & Bros., 1947. Pp. xii+692. 
$4.50. A comprehensive textbook in sociology. 


INFIELD, HENRIK F. Sociometric Structure of a 
Veterans’ Co-operative Land Settlement. New 
York: Beacon House, 1947. Pp. 23. $1.50. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFIce. Non-Metropolitan 
Territories. Geneva: International Labour Office, 
1947. Pp. 162. Report III(3). 


James, Maroguts. The Metropolitan Life: A Study in 
Business Growth. New York: Viking Press, 1947. 
Pp. viii+480. $5.00. A story of the growth and 
successive transformations in structure, opera- 
tions, and role of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. 


JENNINGS, HELEN J. Soctomeiry of Leadership. New 
York: Beacon House, 1947. Pp. 28. $1.50. 


Jessup, Paturp C. The International Problem of Gov- 
erning Mankind. C'aremont, Calif.: Claremont 
College, 1947. Pp. ix+63. $2.50. Two lectures 
dealing with the problem of developing inter- 
national organizations and presenting a critical 
survey of world-government projects. 


Kaptan, A. D. H. The Guarantee of Annual Wages. 
Washington: Brookings Institution, 1947. Pp. 
x+ 269. $3.50. A study of the movement for the 
annual wage, of the economic data pertinent to 
establishing such a measure, and to the implica- 
tions of industry-wide annual wage guarantees on 
labor-management relations, business policy, 
government, etc. Appendix of tables of data. 


KINNEMAN, JoHN A. The Community in American 
Society. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1947. Pp. 
xiii+450. $3.75. A textbook dealing with the 

structure, people, institutions, organization, and 

functions of the community. 
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Kirx, Dupiey. Europe's Population in the Interwar 
Years. (League of Nations Publication, 1946. 
ITA8). Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1947. Pp. xii+302. Cloth, $4.00; paper, $3.50. 
The last of four studies undertaken for the 
League of Nations. Deals with the interwar pe- 
riod and analyzes the demographic evolution of 
the continent of Europe. 


Krrex, Grayson. The Study of International Relations 
in American Colleges and Universities. New York: 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1947. Pp. x+113. 
$2.00. A survey of the tasks involved in the or- 
ganization and development of the field of Inter- 
national Relations in colleges and universities, 
with proposals and recommendations. 


DorotHEea, and KLUCKHOHN, CLYDE. 
Children of the People. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. Pp. xi+277. $4.50. An effort 
to bring together all that is known about Navaho 
psychology and Navaho personality. 


Levin, Meyer. My Father’s House. New York: 
Viking Press, 1947. Pp. 192. $2.50. A novel of 
modern Palestine. 


LeyBuRN, JAMES G. World Minority Problems. 
(“Public Affairs Pamphlet,” No. 132.) New 
York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1947. Pp. 
32. $0.20. 


Lucas, Henry S. Ebenezer, 1847-1947: Memorial 
Souvenir of the Centennial Commemoration of 
Dutch Immigration to the United States Held in 
Holland, Michigan, 13-16 August, 1947. New 
York: The Netherlands Information Bureau, 
1947. Pp. 40. 


FELIx WEBSTER. Culiural and Historical 
Geography of Southwest Guatemala. Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1947. Pp. 
xv+184. 


MERRILL, Maun A. Problems of Child Delinquency. 
Cambridge: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. Pp. 
xxiii+403. $3.50. Deals with the problems of 
child delinquency from a psychological stand- 
point. 


MorENO, J. L.; JENNmnGS, HELEN H.; and SARGENT, 
Joseru H. Time as a Measure of Inter-Personal 
Relations. New York: Beacon House, 1947. Pp. 
19. $1.25. 


Muenca, Georce A. An Evaluation of Non-directive 
Psychotherapy: By Means of the Rorschach and 
Other Indices. Stanford University: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. Pp. 163. $2.00. 


MULLER, Henry McCuLtey. Urban Home Owner- 
ship: A Socio-Economic Analysis with Emphasis 
on Philadelphia. Philadelphia: College Offset 
Press, 1947. Pp. xix+162. $2.00. Tables on home- 
ownership in the nation, considering race, marital 
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condition, occupation, etc., with a discussion of 
the pros and cons of homeownership and a special 
study of Philadelphia. 


MurpHy, GARDNER. Personality: A Biosocial Ap- 
proach to Origins and Structure. New York and 
London: Harper & Bros., 1947. Pp. xii+o99. 
$5.00. Surveys systematically the major facts and 
concepts which have emerged in the study of per- 
sonality development. 


NAUMBURG, MARGARET. Studies of the “Free” Art 
Expression of Behavior Problem Children and 
Adolescents as a Means of Diagnosis and Therapy. 
(Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph No. 
71.) New York: Coolidge Foundation, 1947. Pp. 
xi+ 225. $5.50. 


NEwcomB, THEODORE M., and HARTLEY, EUGENE L. 
(eds.). Readings in Social Psychology. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1947. Pp. xiv+672. $3.85. 
A collection of papers and excerpts from well- 
known authors and works, for teachers. 


NIELSEN, J. M., and THompson, GEorGE N. The 
Engrammes of Psychiatry. Springfield, 
Charles C. Thomas, 1947. Pp. xix+509. $6.75. 
A system of biological psychiatry which de- 
lineates, gathers, and systematizes the neuronal 
patterns of normal and abnormal behavior. 


NrwkorFr, MEYER F. Marriage and the Family. Cam- 
bridge: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. Pp. xx+767. 
$5.00. A comprehensive text on the family, with 
illustrations, questions for discussion, topics for 
reports, and selected reading references. 


NortTHway, Mary L.; FRANKEL, ESTHER B.; and 
PoTASHIN, REvA. Personality and Sociometric 
Status. New York: Beacon House, 1947. Pp. 73. 
$2.25. 


Opum, Howarp W. Understanding Society: The 
Principles of Dynamic Sociology. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1947. vi+749. $5.00. A com- 
prehensive textbook on sociology, illustrated and 
accompanied by reading references and project 
questions. 


OFFICE OF COMMUNITY WAR SERVICES, FEDERAL 
Security AGENCY. Teamwork in Community 
Services, 1941-46. Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1946. Pp. v+8o. 


Occ, Davin. Herbert Fisher: A Short Biography. 
London: Edward Arnold & Co., 1947. Pp. 205. 
$3.50. A biography of an eminent British educa- 
tor and statesman. 


OvINGcTON, MARY WHITE. The Walls Came Tumbling 
Down. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1947. 
Pp. x+307. $3.00. A history of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored People 
by one of its founders. 
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PaGano, Jo. The Condemned. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1947. Pp. 215. $2.75. A realistic novel 
of life in a California community centering in the 
experiences of individuals involved in a homicide. 


Pace, James D. Abnormal Psychology. New York 
and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1947. 
Pp. xvii+441. $4.00. Intended for students with 
a limited knowledge of psychology. Summarizes 
the causes, symptoms, treatment, and outcome 
of psychoneuroses, mental deficiencies, and anti- 
social personalities. 


Parsons, TALCOTT, and HENDERSON, A. M. Max 
Weber: The Theory of Social and Economic Or- 
ganization. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1947. Pp. x +436. $6.00. Translation of Part I of 
Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, being the chapters on 
(x) “Fundamental Sociological Concepts,” (2) 
“Sociological Categories of Economic Action,” 
(3) “Types of Authority,” and (4) “Social 
Stratification.” Parsons has written an introduc- 
tion, with sections on Weber’s career, his meth- 
odology, economic sociology, the institutionaliza- 
tion of authority, and the modern Western insti- 
tutional system. 


PavuLt, RopMaN W. California Gold. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1947. Pp. xvi+380. 
$4.50. A sympathetic treatment of the early Cali- 
fornia gold miners, showing their life and work 
during the period, 1849-73. 


PEATMAN, JOHN Gray. Descriptive and Sampling 
Statistics. New York and London: Harper & 
Bros., 1947. Pp. xviii+577. A comprehensive 
treatment dealing with descriptive, sampling and 
analytic statistics. 


PIERCE, JOSEPH A. Negro Business and Business Ed- 
ucation. New York and London: Harper & Bros., 
1947. Pp. xiv+338. $3.50. Report of exclusive 
research on (1) evolution, present state and prob- 
able future of Negro business, and (2) business 
education in Negro colleges. 


RaDOMSKI, ALEXANDER. Work Relief in New York 
State, 1931-1935. New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1947. Pp. x +332. $3.50. Deals with the historical 
background, legal framework, finances, and func- 
tioning programs of work relief in New York 
State. 


REYNOLDS, LLoyp G. Research on Wages: Report of a 
Conference Held on April 4-5, 1947. New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1947. Pp. vi+ 
41. $0.50. 


SBARBARO, JoHN A. Marriage Is on Trial. New 
York: MacMillan Co., 1947. Pp. xiv-+128. $2.00. 
Reflects the experience and observation of a Chi- 
cago judge who has served for many years in the 
divorce court. 


SCHMIEDELER, Epcar. An Introductory Study of the 
Family. New York and London: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., Inc., 1947. Pp. vii+460. $3.00. 
A comprehensive text prepared primarily for use 
in Catholic colleges. 


SENIOR, CLARENCE. Puerto Rican Emigration. Rio 
Piedras: University of Puerto Rico, 1947. Pp. 
v+166. $1.00. Presents the results of studies 
made by the social Science Research Center of 
the University of Puerto Rico. 


SHEPPARD, MuRIEL EARLEY. Cloud by Day: A Story 
of Coal and Coke and People. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1947. Pp. xvi+ 
266. $4.25. An intimate study of Pennsylvania’s 
famed coke region, dealing with the life and ex- 
perience of the coal-miners, their struggle for 
unionization, the role of the elite, and the changes 
in the mining of coal and their effects on com- 
munity life. 


SHRYOCK, RICHARD Harrison. The Development of 
Modern Medicine: An Interpretation of the Social 
and Scientific Factors Involved. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1947. Pp. xv-+457. $5.00. 
Treats the development of medicine beginning 
with the seventeenth century, stressing the close 
relationship with general social history. 


Stmon, HERBERT A. Administrative Behavior. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. xvi+259. $4.00. 
Discusses the influence of administrative organi- 
zation on decision-making. An important analysis 
of the functioning of such organizations. 


SmitH, Henry CLay. Music in Relation to Employee 
Attitudes, Piecework Production, and Industrial 
Accidents. Stanford University: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. Pp. 59. $1.75. 


SoctaL ScrENcCE ReEsEarcH CounciL. Public Reac- 
tion to the Atomic Bomb and World Affairs: A 
Nation-wide Survey of Attitudes and Information. 
Ithaca: Cornell University, 1947. Pp. 310. An 
attitude study made by a subcommittee of the 
Social Science Research Council. 


Sturt, Dewey B. Personnel Research: And Test De- 
velopment in the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1947. 
Pp. xxiv-+513. $7.50. A report and evaluation of 
work done and methods used for selection and 
classification of naval personnel, construction of 
tests, prediction of success in training, etc. 


TuursTone, L. L. Multiple-Factor Analysis: A De- 
velopment and Expansion of the Vectors of Mind. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. 
xix+535. $7.50. A re-writing of the material of 
The Vectors of Mind with the additions of results 
of work done in the past decade by the author 
and his associates. 
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Toney, James A. Public Health Law. New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 1947. Pp. ix+419. $4.50. 
A third edition, expanded to include recent al- 
terations in governmental! organizations, impor- 
tant legislative trends, as well as several hundred 
new court decisions. 


TruxaL, ANDREW G., and MERRILL, Francis E. 
The Family in American Culture. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. Pp. xii+780. $4.25. 
A systematic and comprehensive textbook on the 
American family. 


HARRY, Jr. Highland Communities of 
Central Peru. (Smithsonian Institution, Institute 
of Social Anthropology, Publication No. 5.) Wash- 
ington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1947. 
Pp. viii+56+ 16 plates. $0.50. 


vON LEMBERG, LEOPOLD vON SACHER-MASOCH. 
Venus in Furs. New York: Sylvan Press, 1947. 
Pp. 140. $3.95. A translation of one of the central 
works of Leopold von Sacher-Masoch which is a 
fundamental sourcebook on the topic of masoch- 
ism. The edition is limited to 1499 copies. 

Ware, CAROLINE F. Estudio dela comunidad. Puerto 
Rico: Universidad de Puerto Rico, 1947. Pp. 
vii+153. 
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WEEKs, O. Douctas. Research in the American State 
Legislative Process: Need, Scope, Methods, Sug- 
gested Problems. Ann Arbor: J. W. Edwards, 
1947. Pp. vi+50. 


Wreck, Epwarp A. The Miners’ Case and the Public 
Interest. New ‘York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1947. Pp. ii+92. $0.50. 


WINSTON, SANFORD. Leadership in War and Peace. 
Raleigh, N.C.: North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering, 1946. Pp. 141. A 
study of the leadership system in rural neighbor- 
hoods in American culture. 


ZIMMERMAN, CARLE C. Family and Civilization. New 
York and London: Harper & Bros., 1947. Pp. 
x+829. $4.50. A textbook presentation of the 
past, present, and future of the family in Western 
civilization. 


ZIMMERMAN, CARLE C. Outline of American Regional 
Sociology. Cambridge: Phillips Book Store, 1947. 
Pp. ix+-122. $1.75. An instrument for the analy- 
sis of the culture, mind, and functional life of dif- 
ferent regions of the United States. 
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penetrating text for courses in Social Problems and Social 
yes each student a lucid understanding of the sociological 

the present crisis. It is a rational, enlightened, scientific 
such timely challenges as strikes, the Negro problem, 
focialized medicine, farm relief, unemployment, and 


ed | ieee 300 colleges and universities 


college for the next ten years would puf in a compul- 
course in current social problems. using this es a textbook, 
@ chance... that something could be done to save what 
we have and to develop a better one.”"—Professor Harold 
College. 


999 pages 


and soundly organized, this comprehensive volume 
mg ease to professors who pick it as their text for social 
Concrete facts are the basis of the book which em- 
“data to give the student a strong foundation of: practical 
| these important advantages— 


Incorporates all recent statistics, classifications, and re- 
ns, presenting each problem as 4 digest of all available 


wnized: Problems are grouped according to their origin 

sical, mental, or social handicaps; social planning and 
s for social improvement are evaluated separately. 

g aids: Questions and current bibliographical refer- 

chapter; appendices packed with study outlines and 


has been used in courses ranging from introductory all 
| to graduate— ten printings have been needed since its 


820 pages 


for your examination copies today! 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Oswald Hall is associate professor of sociol- 
ogy at McGill University. The material for his 
article in this issue, ‘““The Stages of a Medical 
Career,” was gathered during the five years 
when he was at Brown University. In it he 
analyzes the formal and informal relationships 
in the medical profession which determine the 


fate of its members. 


In ‘ ‘Race’ Relations without Conflict,” 
John Gillin, professor of anthropology at the 
University of North Carolina, derives from the 
study of a Guatemalan town the hypothesis that 
cultural isolation may make it possible for two 


groups to live peaceably in proximity. 


Neal Gross, assistant professor of sociology 
at Iowa State College, discusses in his article 
in this issue, “Cultural Variables in Rural 
Communities,” the theory that culturally iso- 
lated groups are characterized by close personal 
relationships and by the pre-eminence of the 
family and religion in social life. He is at 
present engaged in research on methods in rural 
sociology. 


Robert S. Platt, professor of geography at 
the University of Chicago, in “Environmental- 
ism versus Geography” contributes a statement 
of particular interest to human ecologists. In it 
he considers the interaction between cultural 
and spatial relations. 


In “A Sociological Theory of Psychopathy,” 
Harrison G. Gough, instructor in psychology at 
the University of Minnesota, proposes the 
sociological theory of role-playing as providing a 
valid basis for defining the psychopathic per- 


sonality. 


Pre-professional Education 
for Social Work 


The School of Social Service Administra- 
tion of the University of Chicago announces 
a workshop on pre-professional education 
for social work which will be offered from 
July 22 to August 2. This workshop is de- 
signed for teachers in liberal arts collegés 
interested in developing undergraduate or 
pre-professional programs in the field of so- 
cial welfare. It will concentrate on two 
topics: the organization of pre-professional 
curricula or sequences in social work and 
the teaching and content of courses called 
“Introduction to Social Work.’’ Enrolment 
will be limited to twenty persons, and the 
fee for the workshop will be $50. Persons in- 
terested in attending should submit their 
application blanks, which may be secured 
from the ScHoot oF Soctat Service Ap- 
MINISTRATION, THE UNIVERSITY OF CHI- 
caco, Chicago 37, Illinois, by May 1. 


Dinko Tomasic, associate professor of sociol- 
ogy at Indiana University, is on leave of 
absence at Stanford University, where he is 
studying culture and personality in Soviet 
Russia. In “Ideologies and the Structure of 


Eastern European Society,” 


in this issue, he 
describes imperial, peasant, and Partisan ideol- 
ogies and predicts changes which may be 


expected in them. 


In “The Validity of the Burgess Method of 
Parole Prediction,’ Michael Hakeem, who is 
teaching at the University of Iowa, tests the 
accuracy of various methods of parole predic- 
tion. He gained his familiarity with the sub- 
ject during three years as a sociologist in a state 


prison system. 
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Announcing: 


Cuber and Harper 


Problems of American Society 


Values in Conflict 


John F. Cuber and Robert A. Harper 
Ohio State University 


In this new textbook, the emphasis is on the development of a rational point of 
view for the understanding of social problems. 


After discussing theory and pedagogy in the Introduction, the authors, in Part I, 
present their framework for studying social problems. The problems are then 
taken up in turn in Part II. Part III re-examines the diversity of values in our 
society and discusses the possibility of formulating a rational system of values. 


The entire book is provocative—to teacher and student alike. Presentation of the 
social problems is objective. The style is remarkably crisp and clear, making 
this an ideal text for the general course in social problems. 


About 400 pages Ready in Early Spring Probable Price $3.75 


Coon A Reader in 


General Anthropology 


Carleton S. Coon 
Harvard University 


This new collection of readings is a departure from existing works in anthro. 
pology in that the editor has selected his material from the eyewitness accounts 
of a number of authors untrained in modern anthropology as well as from the 
writings of some of the most distinguished authorities in the field, including 
Malinowski, Spencer and Gillen, Rasmussen and Radcliffe Brown. 


In this way, the student is presented with a graphic picture of life in social groups 
as recorded by on-the-spot observers. He can compare them for himself, guided 
by the editor’s comment which explains some of the observers’ prejudices and 
points up the significance of each passage. An appendix provides a working guide 
to the methods of anthropology. 


About 650 pages Ready in Early Spring probable price $3 75 


Henry Holt and Company 


257 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


TEXTBOOK NEWS 


THE WAYS OF MEN 


By John Gillin 


HIS introduction for college students to the whole field of physical and 

cultural anthropology differs significantly from other textbooks in general 
anthropology. The aim throughout the text is not only to consider culture in 
itself, but to relate culture to actual human behavior. An attempt has been 
made to use psychological theory in an explanation of the development of cul- 
ture. The point of view of the book is that culture is the servant of man, not his 
master. The more the student learns about the capabilities of the species and 
about the principles of cultural growth, the better able he will be to assess 
claims made for various social objectives. In dealing with customs and culture, 
this book, in relating the study of man to the other social sciences, considers all 
types of human life, instead of concentrating on primitive societies. 


MARRIAGE 
COUNSELING 
PRACTICE 


By John F. Cuber 


HIS pioneer study of marriage counseling practice for the first time surveys 

and interprets the vast amount of research material, both published and un- 
published, which exists in this young and rapidly growing area of knowledge. The 
book explains what guidance is and then tells what the marriage counselor does; 
it also deals with the professional aspects of marriage counseling, describing how 
the field is organized and discussing some of the important problems such as 
licensing proposals, and the legal status of the profession. Systematic, and well 
balanced, the book is intended primarily as a text for college and university 
courses in marriage counseling and as a supplementary text for courses in mar- 
riage and the family. Price $2.25 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 


35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 


Price $4.50 


Now in Stock 


INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY 


By R. L. SUTHERLAND and J. L. WOODWARD 


This popular text continues to be one of the most widely 
used in the elementary field. It is written for the stu- 
dent but not down to him, is all-inclusive and can be 
easily adapted to any course plan. Ample stock of IN- 
TRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY is now available for your 


next semester’s classes. 


864 pages $4.50 list 


J. B. Lippincott Company 
Chicago Philadelphia 


American Book Company 


announces publication of a modern introduction 
to the theory and practice of social work, writ- 
ten by a social worker, sociologist, and teacher 


HERBERT STROUP 


Social Work 


INTRODUCTION TO THE FIELD 


® Written in easy-reading, nontechnical language 

@ Liberal use of selected case studies 

® Effective use of graphs, charts, illustrative 
materials 

®@ Comprehensive survey of the field 

@ Up-to-date bibliography of books and journals 


a 


